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YOUNG man, some years 
ago, paid his own way 
through a New England 
college and a divinity school, 
and paid his wife’s way 

through college by selling 
clothing at odd times for a large Philadel- 
phia concern. He had known nothing of 
tailoring previously and the agency he 
founded went to pieces soon after he left 
it. While he was still at college, alter- 
nating the tape-measure with the lexicon, 
a personal friend spoke to an elderly 
preacher concerning him. 

‘* It’s too bad,’’ he said. ‘‘ The man’s 
spoiling a good business man to make a 
poor preacher.”’ 

The old minister shook his head vigor- 
ously. 

‘* You’ re wrong,’’ was hisanswer. ‘* Lack 
of business ability is responsible for most 
of the potential successes and actual fail- 
ures in the ministry, and there are many 
ofthem. I know,’’ he added pathetically, 
‘*for I’m one of them myself.’’ 

Without regard to the particular church 
which a man serves, it will probably be 
admitted that sound business sense is likely 
to be the foundation of his practical suc- 
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cess and that a lack of it will be a stum- 
bling block. The kinds of church man- 
agement are almost as various as the 
personalities of the clergy, but back of the 
individual organizations are the broad types 
created by the sects. 

I was talking the other day with my 
friend, Father Ryan. Father Ryan is a 
kindly-faced, shrewd-eyed, iron-gray haired 
priest of a large parish. He is admirably 
quiet and calm, but he moves upon springs 
and is never tired. He has been known, 
often in the middle of the night, to reach the 
side of an injured parishioner ahead of the 
doctor. He is the true father of his people, 
‘* checkin’ the crazy ones, coaxin’ onaisy 
ones, liftin’ the lazy ones on wid a stick.’’ 

‘*It’s very simple,’’ said Father Ryan 
when I asked him why Catholic churches 
are so strong financially. ‘* The one-man 
power. Take my own situation. If I 
don’t make this church pay I'll be shifted 
to a smaller one, and there’ll be no delay 
about it either. The Bishop probably has 
his eye on me now, just as I have mine on 
my people. I know what they can give 
and I get it. How? Well, first of all 
there are the usual appeals. ‘Then per- 


haps we have a fair, and they have a good 
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Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, the head of the largest Jewish synagogue in New York, and 
one of the most prominent rabbis in the United States. 


time and spend more money than they 
mean to and the church gets it. I made 
seven thousand dollars from one fair last 
winter. I say I made the money because, 
of course, I had charge of the fair. Every- 
thing went smoothly because, in appoint- 
ing the committees, I put personal enemies 
so far apart that they couldn’t get at each 
other. That’s a small example of the value 
of the one-man power. But, mind, there’s 
nothing tyrannical about it, for I wouldn’t 
have had the fair at all if the leading men 
of the parish hadn’t approved of it.’’ 
Mention of the fair reminded me of card 
parties and raffles as methods of getting 
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money. Some Catholic churches give card 
parties, charging a considerable a 
fee and awarding a prize to the winner, the 
church retaining the net proceeds. The 
lottery principle is often used also. One 
hundred tickets, for example, are sold, 
each costing one dollar and each giving the 
purchaser a chance in a drawing for an 
article worth perhaps ten or fifteen dollars. 
A number of these raffles at a fair naturally 
bring large profits. Father Ryan smiled 
when I spoke of them. 

‘«¢ A Congregational friend of mine,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘told me that he thought raffles 
were immoral. I didn’t remind him that 
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Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, born in Ireland, a chaplain during the 


‘war and 


the great organizer of the Roman Catholic Church in the northwest. 


the Congregational church in New Eng- 
land founded its early prosperity on lot- 


teries, but it is a fact. I can’t see the 
immorality of a church raffle because the 
money which the people who lose, pay, goes 
to the church to be spent for their benefit. 
They all win, as a matter of fact, except 
the outsiders. Three Protestants, how- 
ever, had the good luck to win at our fair, 
although it zs immoral.’’ 

Father Ryan’s mouth widened in a 
whimsical smile over the last sentence, but 
when I[ asked him about the regular fees 
which the church receives for practically 
every service it renders, he grew grave. The 


Catholic financial system is an integral part 
of the church. The treasury is seldom 
low in a Catholic parish. I have heard of 
only one Catholic church in financial straits, 
and that one was rapidly paying its bills by 
gifts of rich outsiders, canvassed by the 
vigorous priest. In each parish, while 
there is what may be called an advisory 
board of directors, the priest is president 
and manager in control. 

A new Jewish synagogue was organized 
recently nearby and the manner of its for- 
mation was interesting. Diametrically op- 
posed to the Catholic system, it had no re- 
lation with any other Jewish congregation. 
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Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Rector of St. George's Episcopal Parish, the largest free church 
in New York, with a great business establishment. 


It was found that there were Jews enough 
in the community to support a separate 
church. They came _ together, figured 
carefully the expense of a year’s work and, 
dividing the amount by the number of 
members, set the resulting amount as the 
annual dues necessary to membership. No 
one could become a member of the syna- 
gogue without paying these dues. The 
services, however, were open and collec- 
tions were taken at stated intervals so that 
rich members might add to their payments, 
and that non-members might contribute to 
the synagogue’s support. The financial 
head of the organization was the elected 
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president of the synagogue, a layman; and 
the rabbi’s duties were entirely outside of 
the business management, although he was 
ready to help if he was needed. All the great 
Jewish charities in a city like New York are 
founded and conducted by secular boards, 
the individual synagogues as such, having 
no such relations with them as Christian 
Protestant denominations have with their 
hospitals and homes for the aged. In 
general the synagogues may be said to 
have a lay president and a religious super- 
intendent, and while many of them have 
debts upon their buildings, their finances 
are usually sound and their current ex- 
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Right Rev. David H. Greer, Bishop Coadjutor of New York, who built up the vast 
charitable establishment of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal Church. 


penses. are ordinarily met promptly. 

A glimpse of the Protestant minister at 
work shows that he has a very different 
problem from that of priest or rabbi. In 
business parlance he is president under 
the board of directors. ‘The only power 
he has is that of his own personality and 
the only help, that of an often differing or 
indifferent board of members. 

To-day, perhaps, he is writing next 
Sunday’s sermon which must be made to 
attract and hold every grade of intelligence, 
from a college professor to a dollar-a-day 
street laborer, but as he writes, his 
thoughts, in spite of him, run off in various 


directions. The church finances are in a 
bad way; the payments of current expenses 
are in arrears, and all the schemes that 
have been used have brought only small 
sums. ‘The only regular income of the 
church is from voluntary subscriptions, or 
perhaps from pew rents. He has tried the 
threadbare plan of blackboard squares 
with slight success. The of the 
church have given a fair, or a rummage 
sale, or a birthday party and after a week’s 
hard work they have cleared perhaps three 
hundred dollars. He has tried an enter- 
tainment course, but it has barely paid ex- 
penses, because the people prefer to go to 
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Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, formerly the successful executive head of the Armour Insiitute, 
Chicago, now pastor of the Central Congregational Church. 


the theater. He has made appeal after 
appeal to the stolid faces and rigid bodies 
that always face him when he talks of 
money, and still a large deficit remains. 
His mind wearily stares at the hopeless 
problem. 

There are dozens of people, also, whom 
he should see to-day, sick people, poor 
people, sad people, some facing grim 
tragedy with cheerful resignation, some 
waiting for him with starving brains and 
hearts and bodies, some drearily enduring 
the ceaseless ache of their pulses’ beat. 

He forces himself back to his text, but 
before he knows it, he is trying to find a 
way to quiet a quarrel between two of his 
members—a quarrel which came about be- 
cause one, anxious that a certain object he 
achieved, did some work which was in 
the province of the committee of which the 
other was chairman. Then there is the 
woman who declares she will leave the 
church unless the janitor is discharged— 
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the janitor having rather forcibly interfered 
with her boy’s carving his initials on a 
polished oak table—and another who has 
resigned from the woman’s meetings be- 
cause, she says, a certain energetic and 
useful woman ‘‘ bosses everything.” He 
knows that some of his members say that 
he is a poor preacher, that a few have left 
the church because they cannot tolerate 
his mannerisms, that others remark upon 
the few calls he makes and the short time 
he remains when he calls upon them, that 
some of the men think that he is a poor 
executive and that some of the women say 
that he is useless socially. 

As he sits thinking the postman comes, 
and in the first letter, inclosing a bill with 
three charges, not one of which he has 
ever heard of, is this remark: ‘‘ I do not 
understand your church’s method of doing 
business. It seems that anybody contracts 
a bill and nobody pays it.’’ He lays it 
aside with a sigh and finds in the other 








Bishop C. C. McCabe, of the M. E. Church, famous for his success in raising m 
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now occupied with raising five million dollars for an American University at Washington.* 


envelope a note froma preacher in a neigh- 
boring city telling him that a certain well- 


to-do member of his denomination has 
settled in his community, and he leaves 
his sermon-writing to search for the new- 
comer, knowing that if he delays in doing 
this unpleasant task some of the other 
churches of the city will be ahead of him 
and he will lose a valuable addition to his 
congregation. 

This clergyman receives eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year for his services, for the 
church is a large one situated in a growing 
city. Those in the smaller towns nearby 
have yearly salaries ranging from four hun- 
dred to twelve hundred dollars—salaries 
which they are not always able to collect. 
In a group of two hundred churches, in- 
cluding a fair average of city, small city and 
country parishes in and about New York, 
the average salary is seven hundred and 


* The following story, characteristic of the good bishop’s reputation is told of him. 
a child had swallowed a half-dollar, a friend of Bishop McCabe’s cried out : 


McCabe, he can get money out of any one,”’ 


twenty-five dollars. Such a condition is 
not attractive to a young, college-bred man 
who, though unselfishly earnest for the 
church, is human, with ambitions for the 
comfortable home that his abilities ought to 
earn. Theresult is the repeated statement 
that the inferior men are going into the 
ministry, that ‘‘if a man can’t do anything 
else he either teaches or preaches, and that 
if he can’t teach, he preaches.’’ And yet it 
is doubtful if there is a field for practical 
achievement in America as large as that 
offered by the Protestant ministry in which 
is needed the tact of a statesman to bring 
order out of often chaotic organization, 
the sound sense and energy of a business 
man to make a church pay, which depends 
upon the generosity and the labor of 
people who have their own expenses to 
meet and their own work to do, the sym- 
pathy of a doctor with the sick, the mind 
n hearing that 
**Send for Bishop 
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Rev. S. P. Cadman, Congregationaist, 
successful organizer and minister. 


of a scholar, the oratory and argument of a 
court lawyer, aside from the earnest, un- 
selfish purpose which is at the basis of it 
all. 

The unlimited opportunities for this 
practical achievement are evident in the 
work of clergymen who have accepted some 
of them. 

When Parson Hedstrom, who was at- 
tracted by the odd shape of a Methodist 
woman’s hat to the meetings which made 
him an active religious worker, decided, 
years ago, to build a church ship to attract 
Swedish sailors, he went among insurance 
men and shipping concerns for money. 

‘Most Swedish sailors are drunkards,’’ 
said he; ** I’m going to make ’em sober. 
Most Swedish sailors are reckless and fool- 
hardy; I’m going to make ’em God-fearing 
and steady. Most Swedish sailors’ hearts 
are as hard as their fists; I’m going to 
make ’em tender. This ship will be the 
best business investment you ever made.’’ 

They gave him the money and he built 
his ship, and so entirely did he keep his 
word that when his first boat was worn out 
they gave him money to build a second, 
and later a third. 

‘*A good investment,’’ that was what 
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Rev. Edmond M. Mills, Methodist, who has 
raised twenty millions for benevolence. 


Dr. Conwell, ot Philadelphia, who has 
buiitt up the largest church in America, 
says achurch must be made 
bers if it is to succeed. 
Rainsford has made 
New York, and what many others 
making other parishes throughout the 
country. St. Bartholomew’s parish, in 
New York, is perhaps the most striking 
example possible. 


to its mem- 

It is what Dr. 
St. George’s, in 
are 


Less than sixteen years ago a clergyman 
was called to two New York parishes. One 
was thriving, the other was standing still, 
the duty of existence growing heavier with 
each year of inactivity. He chose the lat- 
ter church, because, as he said, ‘‘ There 
was more work to do.’’ At that time his 
congregation was never large and bad 
weather often made it very small. It had 
a Sunday-school of less than fifty mem- 
bers and the Sunday services were prac- 
tically the end of the week’s labor. Peo- 
ple were moving rapidly farther uptown; 
the churches were going with them and 
St. Bartholomew’s, at that time one of the 
smaller Episcopal parishes, while it was 
stubbornly holding its place, was gradually 
weakening. And so it was, comparatively 
inactive, half forsaken, when Dr. Greer 

















*Dr. Russell Conwell, Baptist. Pastor of 
the largest Protestant church in the 
United States. 


came to it, cheerily, quietly, determinedly. 

Dr. Greer left St. Bartholomew’s re- 
cently, perhaps the most powerful single 
Protestant organization in the world, a 
church that spends more than two hundred 
thousand dollars a year, the old edifice re- 
modeled and crowded to the doors of a 
Sunday morning, a parish house in the 
midst of the maelstrom of east side life,— 
which for all the varied activity within is 
only a center from which reach practical 
helping hands to needy people for miles 
around,—six Sunday-schools aggregating 
two thousand members, two in English, 
one is Armenian, one is Chinese, one in 
German, one in Swedish; industrial schools, 
clubs, an employment bureau that obtains 
positions for one hundred people a week, 
a clinic that cares for one hundred and 
fifty people a day, a boarding house for 
girls and many other important cogs in an 
immense and constantly active machine of 
religious and philanthropic endeavor. It 
was built up piece by piece, getting greater 
support as it proved itself, just as any fac- 





Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Congregation- 
alist. The eloquent pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 


tory or business grows. Men invested 
their money for Christian and philanthropic 
work at St. Bartholomew’s for the same 
reason that they invested other money in 
certain railroads, because they felt that the 
man at the head knew how touse it, which 
probably also accounts for’ the fact that 
some churches are prosperous while many 
have large debts. 

A glance at the financial statement of 
the church shows the solid basis on which 
the present achievement is built. The pew 
rents with the regular collections and offer- 
ings cover the current expenses, and some 
pews have been sold outright to families 
among them the Vanderbilts—for five 
thousand dollars. Four special collections 
at the church, together with the income 
from two legacies, help the Parish House 
to a balance after spending nearly eighty- 
nine thousand dollars in its year’s work, in- 
cluding an annual pay roll of employees 
amounting to more than twenty thousand 
dollars. The income of the Parish House 
work pays nearly one-third of its total cost, 





Dr. Conwell tells how the minister of a small parish came to him for advice. ‘The church is in 
a farming community, study agriculture and preach about it,”’ said the Doctor. The man took the 
advice and preached a sermon on scientific manures with scriptural allusions. His congregation 
numbered seventeen. Within five Sundays it crowded the church. 
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and with the present organization nearly 
every society, or bureau or club is approxi- 
mately self-supporting, and the church 
gave last year upwards of thirty thousand 
dollars to outside religious work. It also 
had a balance at the end of the year. 
There are hundreds of stories of work 
done by this parish every week that are 
vitally human and inspiring. An or- 
ganization of men _ visiting Blackwell’s 
Island every week; the German pastor tak- 
ing a newly landed emigrant from the dock 
to the company to which the employment 
bureau has sent him, going from this duty 
to brighten some 
forlorn little Ger- 
man home and at 
night organizing na- 
live entertainments 
for his people to off- 
set the attraction of 
the saloons; a musi- 
cal director urging 
on the work of a 
number of Glee 
Clubs and of Ger- 
man and Chinese 
choirs; a parish 
visitor finding a 
sick woman, in one 
of one thousand five 
hundred annual 
calls, and hearing a 
pitiful wish ex- 
pressed for an or- 
ange; the superin- 
tendent of the Chin- 
ese guild renting 
stores for his people, 
teaching them arith- 
metic and writing, 
and buying Amer- 
ican clothes for 
them; the oriental 
mission preacher holding service in Turk- 
ish with a congregation of Armenians, 
Syrians, Turkish people, three Moham- 
medans from Egypt and one Coptic, or 
standing between the officials at Ellis 
Island and Persians just landed who 
speak the old Syriac tongue; the Girl’s 
Friendly Society giving dances in the 
Roof Garden in the summer; these 
furnish only a suggestion of the manifold 
work that the parish is doing. How com- 
pletely one vigorous, gentle personality has 
permeated the entire organization is hinted 





Rev. Robert Francis Coyle, famous as an 
executive and moderator of the last 
Presbyterian Assembly. 
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in the remark of one of the small boys at 
the summer home. ‘‘ Won’t you sing six 
hundred and seventy-nine to-night,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that’s the hymn Dr. Greer 
knows.”’ And the Parish House stands as 
he himself said, ‘* Not for any religion in 
particular but for the whole of it.’’ 
**Which does the greater good,’’ asked 
a busy lawyer recently, ‘‘a certain silent or 
dignified church on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which spends upwards of fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year to have a great preacher 
talk to a small congregation on Sunday, 
and to have a Sunday-school open to less 
than one hundred 
members, or an un- 
religious boys’ club 
downtown which, 
with seventeen 
thousand dollars a 
year, gives some 
fifteen thousand 
gamins a place to 
be clean, and be- 
come strong, and 
learn efficiency, and 
gain a sense of pro- 
portion between the 
results of right liv- 
ing and wrong liv- 
ing, instead of leav- 
ing them to the 
sordid whirlpool 
of the streets ?”’ 
This is the wide- 
spread question 
which the churches 
are answering 
through such 
achievements as that 
of Dr. Greer. And 
they are answering 
it in foreign lands as 
well as at home. 
There is a man, stationed at Ma- 
dras, India, named A. W. Rudisill, and 
he is a Methodist preacher. When he 
was a boy his father printed gospel leaf- 
lets and the boy unwillingly sold them 
in the streets. His father was an old 
man when Mr. Rudisill decided to go 
to India as a missionary, and his son 
accepted his parting gift of a little print- 
ing press that would print a card four 
inches by six inches almost as unwill- 
ingly as he had carried his father’s pro- 
ductions into the streets as a boy. For 














some time after he reached Madras the 
only activity of the little machine was in 
printing texts from a font of Tamil type. 
After two years, however, the missionary 
bought a larger press and additional type 
with money which came from this country. 
At the end of another year he was employ- 
ing twenty workmen, he was printing in five 
languages, and he had started a bindery. 
For a time he was in this country again, 
but the possibilities of the work he had 
established pointed him again toward India. 
He set about raising money. A manufac- 
turer of printing machines finally not 
only sold Mr. Rudisill a machine, but 
he gave hin well fifteen hundred 
dollars as a contribution. He found a 
man who had invented certain machines 
which would turn out every day one hun- 
dred thousand little books of sixteen pages 
each, and he obtained a set of the ma- 
chines. ‘Then with his money and his new 
machinery the missionary started back to 
Madras. During his first day there he 
found and received the refusal of the prop- 
erty he needed for his buildings, and soon 
after he began the erection of the struc- 
tures which were to hold a bindery, book 
and job departments, booklet machines, 
electrical and electrotyping plant, studios, 
dark room, a photo-engraving department, 
stockroom, salesroom and office. He soon 
saw that he needed more money, and 
started back to New York. The necessary 
money he obtained with comparative ease, 
but he had made up his mind to learn 
before he returned every phase of the 
work that was to be done. 

After many weeks of vain effort to obtain 
practical schooling in printing offices and 
elsewhere, he rented some rooms, set up an 
electrotyping foundry, and hired a skilled 
workman to teach him at night. He hired 
an engine similar to the one at Madras, 
and took it apart and put it together until 
he learned its construction thoroughly. 
After working day and night for some 
weeks he found that he could make elec- 
tros, half-tones and line cuts. Then he 
set up a small photo-engraving plant and 
hired a photo-engraver toteach him. _ Fol- 
lowing this he had lessons in _ half-tone 
printing, in fitting together the parts of a 
dynamo, and in wiring and _ hanging 
electric lamps. Then he studied the erec- 
tion of shafting and the fitting of pulleys 
and belts, and every other detail of the 
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kind of work he was planning to do. 
Within two months of his first lesson this 
Methodist preacher and formerly presiding 
elder, his hands still smudged with the 
various marks of his new trades, bought a 
number of books on all the subjects he had 
studied and started once more for India. 

So rapidly did the little publishing house 
progress that Mr. Rudisill was soon back 
in this country after more machines, and 
with the necessity of better type crowding 
upon him. Before he went back to India 
again, he sent one hundred and eighty 
cases of new machinery. 

Mr. Rudisill’s printing house to-day is 
an immense center of religious industry. 
It sends Sunday-school and Bible leaflets 
and literature in many languages through- 
out southern India. It has developed many 
apprentice boys into capable workmen. It 
controls three Sunday-schools. It has be- 
sides opened three day schools and one 
night school as well and the girls are taught 
sewing and kindergarden work. And it 
has recently opened a training school. 
It has its own church services and it is 
operating the stereopticon at the great 
feasts of India. It has a machine shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop and a_ carpenter 
shop, but perhaps most remarkable of all 
are the little booklets, turned out at a rate 
of one hundred thousand a day and 
printed in ninety-eight different languages 
at once, sixteen page booklets, on each 
page of which are summarized texts from 
the bible to go into the towns and into the 
jungle. 

A young minister was called a few years 
ago to a church in a thriving eastern city. 
His predecessor had been a well known 
preacher whose sermons had attracted 
large congregations, - but whose expressed 
belief was that the clergyman’s single duty 
was the spiritual welfare of his people. 
The church had failed to meet current ex- 
penses for several years, and its. consider- 
able debt was increasing with mechanical 
regularity. The only thing that hap- 
pened in the building on Sundays or 
week days was talk, while the trades- 
people clamored for the payment of their 
bills and the bank demanded its arrears of 
interest. The newcomer was not a won- 
derful orator but he had a firm mouth and 
jaw. Within two years he was at the head 
of a smoothly running business organiza- 
tion whose departments were handled by 
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men who understood their work and did 
it, which discounted its bills and was re- 
ducing its old indebtedness. The church 
had become a working church. 

‘*The church,’’ he said one day, 
‘‘is a temporal organization doing an 
entirely practical work. Business integrity 
is as necessary to its continuance and 
definite achievement to its advance as in 
any other temporal organization.’’ 

‘« Your predecessor was right, however,’’ 
spoke up one of his leading members with 
a smile, ‘‘he always said the Lord would 
provide; the Lord did provide you.”’ 

A man who enters the ministry has or 
should have certainly as_ great incentive to 
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obtain results as the man who goes into busi- 


ness. And the minister who gives to his - 


work the same forethought, the same dog- 
ged determination, the same self-thought- 
less concentration that makes a ‘fortune 
for the business man, will necessarily 
bring the riches of achievement to his 
church. He may be lost in the dust 
of an inland village, or he may stand out 
brilliantly in the lights of the city streets, 
but in either place he will gain his end. 
And he will gain another which he will not 
have consciously sought, for inconsistent 
human nature, while it will continue to 
criticise him will respect him more than 
anyone else in the world, 


THE FOOTBALL 


By Edwin Oviatt 


WITH DRAWINGS BY HOWARD GILES 


maILLY PARKER, of the Se- 
ee nior class, stood five feet 
Som seven inches in his football 
ee shoes at’ Varsity right end, 
fy and never enjoyed himself 

S@ as much as when he was get- 
ting a very large assortment of football 
bumps on his body and a lot of football 
mud on his face. 

Though he had been three years in col- 
lege he had just one ambition. And that 
was to keep on playing ’ Varsity right end 
so well that the coaches would never think 
of putting anybody else in his place, and 
so that no opposing half-back would ever 
want to try more than once in one half to 
get around his end on a play that was sup- 
posed to be starting for the other. 

‘«See that streak of greased lightning 
at right end ?’’ fellows would ask girls in 
the grand stand. ‘‘That’s Parker. You 
ought to see him play in a championship 
game! Why, last year—!’’ 

And then Billy Parker’s shabby blue 








jersey would be seen skimming down the 
field under a practice punt, and the crowd 
of men on the bleachers would sing out 
‘**Yea-a-a! Parker!’’ when he downed his 
man ten yards from the scrub’s goal post. 
There was only one thing that Billy Par- 
ker didn’t care for, and that was girls. 
This was why fellows sitting in the grand 
stand had never seen Billy Parker any- 
where girls could look at him except when 
he was following down the field under 
punts, and mixing in every scrimmage that 
wasn’t any ofhis business, and jogging back 
to his place in the line, with his stubby 
arms doubled up, and his curly hair pushed 
back over his forehead, and every bone 
aching in his bumpy little body. 

Girls had never interested Parker. He 
had never understood how fellows who 
might play football bothered themselves by 
coming out to the field on football game 
days with dozens of soft-eyed, laughing, 
daintily dressed young women, who didn’t 
understand the game a little bit. and who 
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said ‘¢ Oh, dear!’’ every time anybody had 
his collar bone broken. He _ had heard 
them from the field. 

That was Billy Parker when his Junior 
year,opened. One afternoon that year he 
wriggled out of a scrimmage where he had 
had his arms about the legs of a scrub 
tackle twice his size who had the ball, with 
his face all grimy, and jumped around to his 
end of the ’ Varsity line next to Thacher at 
tackle. He got on his toes and swung his 
arms and lunged in again past three scrubs 
and two ends and a tackle who had been 
told to stop him, and started with the kick 
and slapped the scrub quarterback on the 
ground with a thud, while the fellows on 
the grand stand rattled their feet and 
jumped up with the play and yelled 
‘¢ Yea-a-a! long cheer for Billy Parker!’ 
It was then that Tommy Nolan, chewing 
his pencil on the side lines, where he was 
taking notes for the News, heard a coach, 
knocking the ashes from his cigarette, say 
to another coach who strolled back smiling 
from the scrimmage :— 

‘¢ That dub Parker, at ’ Varsity right end, 
is a wonder. If nothing happens to him 


he will make the fastest end next year this 
college ever saw.’’ 

Tommy Nolan, who took life seriously 
only where Billy Parker and football were 
concerned, told this to Billy that night from 
where he sat on the window seat in Law- 








She tore out the blue flag anid waved it at him. 


rance with Billy Parker’s pipe that Billy 
couldn’t smoke. 

‘*There’s some sense in that, for 
coaches,’’ said ‘Tommy Nolan. ‘‘ Don’t you 
go and let anything happen!”’ 

‘¢Shucks,’’ said Billy Parker from the 
study table, where he was making marks 
on the edges of a Mediaeval History for 
later reference, ‘‘ what could happen ?’’ 

‘¢Girls,’’ said Tommy Nolan. 

‘¢Girls ?”’ Billy Parker snorted. He 
hitched around in his study chair and 
looked up at Tommy Nolan, smoking 
slowly on the window seat, and laughed. 
‘¢Girls!” That struck him as particularly 
funny, and he laughed again. 

“‘Yes, girls,’’ said ‘Tommy Nolan. 
‘«They’re the deuce. For instance. I 
know one fellow who got engaged to a girl 
just before a boat race. Her name is Pip- 
kin. Just like his, Pipkin. Funny name, 
eh ?—well—’’ Tommy Nolan pulled hard 
on his pipe. ‘‘He was pipped all right. 
He rowed number four that year for Yale. 
He just sat in his seat and imagined all 
through the race that she wouldn’t marry 
him if he didn’t win. He got groggy at 
two miles, of course, and kept saying 
‘Stella’ to himself every stroke. ‘Stella!’ 
How was that. Got it from the coxswain. 
The cox thought the captain was yelling 
‘ starboard ’—he couldn’t hear in the in- 
fernal din of the presidential gunboats, and 
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steered into a flagpole at the finish,’’ 

Billy Parker looked up at Tommy Nolan 
and wrinkled his nose. ‘‘ Quite so,’’ he 
said musingly. 

‘¢Don’t you go and let anything like 
that happen to you, that’s all,’’ said Tom- 
my Nolan. 

«¢Shucks!”’ said Billy Parker. 

And nothing did happen. 

That is; not until the next summer, 
which was just before his last year on the 
team, when something did, as follows:— 

Her name was Letitia Louise Baxter, 
and she was brown-haired and twenty, and 
every evening danced in the hotel hops, or 
sat out two-steps on the hotel piazza, 
accompanied by small flickers of cigarette 
light in the nearest chair. 

Billy Parker met her one morning on 
the piazza of the mountain hotel where he 
was staying through August, and the mo- 
ment he saw her he knew that she had 
looked deep down into his soul and under- 
stood him. And Billy Parker, who had 
never known any girl in his life before, 
knuckled. Every day for a month Miss 
Baxter let Billy Parker walk beside her 
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around the golf links behind the hotel, 
and carry her golf bag, and row her under 
the afterglow of the sunset on the dinky 
little hotel lake in a boat that had to have 
the cleats shortened, so that Billy Parker 
could brace against them; and tell her 
about Yale, and what a fine place it was, 
and what bully fellows went there, and 
how he could look down from his window 
seat in Lawrance and see the fellows play- 
ing nigger baby on the campus below; and 
especially what a great football team Yale 
had, and how Yale was going to leave the 
Harvard eleven that year in a small, round 
pool of perspiration on Yale Field that 
November, and how he was going to help 
do it. 

Which, for thirty-one long August days, 
was bliss for Billy Parker. He had never 
met a girl like that before. 

When something happened. 

This was on a Saturday afternoon, and 
immediately after Miss Baxter had looked 
up very much surprised and pained across 
the cleats in the rowboat, and had heard 
some hurried things said by Billy Parker 
in a very hurried way. An hour later 


“What do you know about Miss Daxter ?” 
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Billy Parker stood disconsolately on one leg 
on the hotel piazza. She had been very 
nice about it, and had said she was sorry, 
and that he could call on her aunt any 
time he was in Boston, and have tea, with 
a lemon init. That would have been all 
right, and there would have been some 
hope in it, if something else had not hap- 
pened, too. 

But the afternoon train from Boston had 
set a young man, in a straw hat with a red 
band on it, down on the station platform 
in the middle of a ring of dress-suit cases, 
and tennis rackets, and golf sticks, and 
crimson sweaters, and a wiggly Boston ter- 
rier and admiring natives, whose name was 
Winthrop B. Dickinson, of the Harvard 
football team. Billy Parker saw him com- 
ing the same time that Miss Baxter did. 
Ten minutes later he had telegraphed to 
Tommy Nolan to cut out the tutoring he 
was making up and join him in any perilous 
climb he knew of up any scraggly mountain 
where a young man might meet a grisly 
death that could get into the Boston news- 
papers, and where there weren’t any girls. 
Which Billy Parker did because— Because 
the moment Miss Baxter saw Dickinson 
she said ‘‘Oh!” in a very odd sort of a 
way and went upstairs in the hotel and put 
on a new dress, made of white with pink 
spots in it, for dinner. 

This is all there is tothe Miss Baxter 
part of the story until the very end. 


II 


Most fellows forget that sort of thing 
shortly after they think they never will forget 
it, or else become bold, bad misogynists and 
say cynical, misogynous things about life 
until the next time. But Billy Parker 
didn’t do either. He told himself that he 
had made a fool of himself, and that he 
hadn’t been able to draw anything better 
than a bob-tailed flush in the game of life, 
and that it was all over; and also, if she 
wasn’t happy, that the next time he ever 
had a man named Dickinson in the middle 


.of a football scrimmage where the referee 


couldn’t see him, he would make a new 
start in life with one less to buck against 
in the census. He said this to himself 
when the football season began, and thought 
he was all over it, and then slumped all 
around, and sideways, and generally. You 
see he thought a good deal more about 


THE FOOTBALL re; 


Miss Baxter than he thought he did, which 
wasn’t at all conducive to flopping ambi- 
tious scrub halfs on their backs under their 
own goal posts, or to blocking off visiting 
up-country college tackles from getting 
around his end with the ball, or to keeping 
other men, like Smith, who had been 
Freshman end and captain, and who hadn’t 
any such reason for a slump, from getting 
his position. 

Which was why, when the whole college 
was asking Tommy Nolan what the deuce 
the matter with his roommate was, the in- 
evitable came about. Ofcourse, he braced. 
But the more he tried to play the worse he 
got. Just before the crash came he played 
so well one afternoon that he thought he 
had finally stamped her image out of his 
soul. But he hadn’t. Not in the least. 
The very next play, when he was tackling 
Smith on a fake end play, her face came in 
front of him just as he was jumping for- 
ward, and Smith made a touchdown. The 
whole college held its breath on the grand 
stand, and Tommy Nolan groaned three 
times and cuffed his bulldog, who whined 
with him. And the ’ Varsity captain, who 
had the honor of the university to think 
about, said something in very decided 
tones to six worried-looking coaches. The 
result of which was that the next day’s col- 
lege paper, just before the final game, had 
the name of Smith in the place that for 
three years had been in standing type in 
the News office: ‘‘ William B. Parker, 
five feet seven inches, weight one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds, age twenty ’’—the 
Yale ’ Varsity right end. 

Which had a good deal to do with the 
reasons Tommy Nolan didn’t feel called 
upon to give when he asked the Dean 
for a day’s vacation. Nor did he tell the 
Dean where he was going, which has a 
good deal to do with this story, as will 
presently be seen. 

From your seat in the grand stand at a 
Yale-Harvard football game you can look 
down on a sight that you can see but once 
a year. And that is a great oblong of 
chalk-marked grass with a white goal post 
at either end, far down in the middle of a 
high amphitheater of towering tiers of seats, 
packed tight with cheering, excited people 
—graduates and undergraduates, with red 
bands on their hats or blue flowers in 
their buttonholes, girls with crimson flags 
and girls with blue flags, and whole sec- 
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tions of excited people in winter furs and 
blankets. Massed sections of Yale or Har- 
vard undergraduates are shouting, and 
drowning out their’ bands, and listening 
cheerfully to hardworking young men in 
their shirt sleeves who jump up on the low 
fence above the substitutes’ benches in 
front of the grand stands and wave their 
arms and sing out:— 

‘* Now—are you ready! Long cheer 
—everybody in it!’’ 

An hour later, if you are a Harvard 
man, you are yelling and waving your hat 
and wondering if those ‘‘Elis’’ are ever 
going to stop pounding that Harvard line 
long enough to let Harvard make a touch- 
down. If you are a Yale man you are 
jumping to your feet and getting into that 
joyous song:— 


‘« More work for the undertaker!’ 


or that rattling, long, Yale cheer with the 
nine long ‘‘ Yales!’’ on the end of it, and 
calling out to your tattered line down there 
on the middle of the field to ‘‘ Hold ’em! 
Yale! Hold ’em!’’ 

That is, you do all that if you know what 
a big thing it isto win a Yale-Harvard foot- 
call game, and Billy Parker did. All that 
first half, while the two teams had been 
fighting in a deafening din of cheers and 
songs, but with no score, Billy Parker had 
squirmed under his gray blanket on the side- 
lines, and called himself names and stared 
out at his eleven on the field; each man 
so familiar to him, the giant line bending 
to their knuckles till the big center snapped 
the ball, then heaving upwards and for- 
wards against the crimson line, while the 
swift half backs shot to right or left and 
stopped suddenly under an avalanche of 
striped jerseys. If he hadn’t thrown away 
his chance on a girl, Billy thought to him- 
self, as the stands roared again, and the 
second half began, he could have gone out 
there and done something. Smith was 
getting tired. But he couldn’t go out. 
He didn’t have the sand. If things had 
only been different—if Dickinson— 

A quick, stinging yell broke out from the 
Yale stands and Billy Parker jumped. It 
rose to a ripping cheer that was taken up 
all along the tiers of seats. Thousands of 
blue banners waved round the field. Peo- 
ple were standing up, imploring, shouting 
again, as they had done to no purpose all 





through the game. But now Yale was 
playing. With twenty minutes to play the 
game had suddenly taken on new life. The 
Yale full-back had kicked a long, low, 
beautiful punt, and Smith, the Yale right 
end, had tackled the Harvard quarter- 
back on his own thirty yard line. Every 
Yale man was on his feet yelling: — 

*« Yale—Yale—Yale!’’ 

The sidelines were dancing. Lines- 
men, dragging a string between red and 
blue posts, were running to take up their 
new positions. Up in the press stand 
New York editors were leaning over their 
telegraphers’ shoulders and waving their 
hats. Coaches were hurrying down the 
field to each other, ploughing through 
the substitutes. Billy Parker nodded to 
one of them, Martin, the head coach, who 
had a long series of brilliant plays on that 
field to his credit, and who ran past him, 
chewing a cigarette exultantly. ‘*We’ve 
got ’em,’’ Martin grinned. On the other 
side of the field tall young men in long 
overcoats were crouching anxiously to 
watch the next play. 

Billy Parker watched the sight excitedly. 
Even if he couldn’t play, and if neither 
side had scored, and if there were but 
twenty minutes left to play in, Yale could 
hold them now and then make a touch- 
down. Lined up on their own thirty yard 
chalk mark the crimson eleven was crouch- 
ing for a final attack down the field. Their 
quarter-back was slapping men on the 
shoulders, and giving final directions. The 
Harvard stands echoed with a long, im- 
ploring:— 

‘‘ Harvard! Harvard! Harvard!’ 

There came a quick, snappy signal. Har- 
vard gained three yards. Another and 
they gained two. Twice more and a crim- 
son half-back shot round Yale’s end for 
ten yards. Both teams were fighting every 
inch. At the end of every play men were 
lying on their backs on the hard turf, 
while rubbers with bottles ran out under 
the deafening din and sponged their heads 
with water. 

‘¢ Harvard! Touchdown! Harvard!’ 

Billy Parker could see, as everybody in 
the grand stands could, that Harvard was 
making her last, desperate attack of the 
game. His fingers itched to be out there. 
One man had been brought in sobbing, 
staggering, struggling to go back, between 
two coaches who tried to tell him that he 
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was hurt and couldn’t play any more. He 
was sobbing like a child. Another had 
fallen on his back in a scrimmage and now 
lay on the Harvard side lines, grimy and 
broken-hearted while a rubber bathed his 
face. In fifteen minutes the game would 
be over. It was already growing dark. 
With each play a steam of sweat rose from 
the two teams like an exhalation. ‘The 
men, staggering back to their places, 
seemed hardly able to move until the next 
signal brought them to their feet in a play 
that again ended in a pile of legs and arms. 
A constant uproar of cheers filled the air. 
From all four sides of the towering black 
grand stands, blue and red flags waved out 
incessantly. No one could hear the sig- 
nals of the quarter-backs in the steady 
cheers. 

But, with ten minutes left to play, some- 
thing important was going on in the Har- 
vard line. Billy Parker, scenting the 
change, noticed what it was at once. 
Where Harvard had for ten minutes made 
but fifteen yards on Yale, a change had 
come. It seemed to Billy Parker that if 
the sky should fall it would not be any 
more of a miracle than what was happen- 
ing now, right along, out there on that 
field in front of him. Ten minutes of the 
second half were still left to play, and 
those Harvard backs were suddenly begin- 
ning to make big holes in the Yaleline. A 
certain easy play was going every time. 
Billy Parker had seen a man run out from 
the Harvard side lines to take somebody’s 
place. It was this man who was making 
the gains. Every other minute the ball 
would be snapped back, this man would 
take it, there would bea smashing kaleide- 
scope of plunging crimson jerseys and the 
new man would be around his end—Smiths’ 
end—. Once he had made two yards. 
Then ten. Then fifteen. The ball had 
moved from Harvard’s thirty yard line to 
Yale’s thirty-five yard line. Billy, jump- 
ing from his seat, had crouched, trem- 
blingly, to watch the play. He saw big 
Dale, at center, push and shove, and 
Thacher, at right tackle, lunge forward, 


and Smith, at his end, jump in each time 


and lose his man, The Harvard stands were 
on their feet, a forest of crimson banners, 
cheering in heavy unison, frantically. The 
Yale stands were silent. Billy Parker 
could hardly believe his eyes. Each time 
his ’ Varsity had to back off to take up their 
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new position. Harvard was pushing Yale 
straight down the field for a touch-down. 
As he groaned again Billy Parker could see 
the same crimson half-back shoot around 
Smith’s end to be downed only after he 
had carried the ball to Yale’s ten yard 
line. Harvard men were crowding down 
to the ropes, climbing up in _ their 
seats, cheering, dancing, hugging each 
other. 

‘Oh, stop it—please stop it!’’ Billy 
Parker yelled in a pleading voice. A coach 
told him to dry up. 

And then something happened. Billy 
Parker, crouching on the side lines, caught 
Tommy Nolan’s eye as he sat on the bench 
behind him. ‘Tommy’s face was white. 
He pointed with his pencil to the Harvard 
line. 

** Dickinson,’’ shouted Tommy. 

Billy looked instantly, for the first time, 
into the face of the Harvard half-back who 
was making the gains through Yale’s line. 
It was he, Dickinson, the man who had 
taken Miss Baxter away from him. He 
bristled up suddenly—Dickinson! Why, 
then, Miss Baxter must be there too. 
Hadn’t she thrown him over for Dickinson. 
He turned sharply and stared into the 
grand stand. In the mass of people low 
down near the fence Billy Parker looked 
straight at a brown-haired girl, who sat be- 
tween an old man who had his hat in the air, 
and an elderly lady who wore a red carna- 
tion. But it wasn’t that fact that sent the 
blood from Billy Parker’s face. Miss Bax- 
ter was not in red, for Dickinson. She 
wore a blue flag in her dress. Billy Parker 
stood up on the side lines, with his mouth 
open and stared at her. The next moment 
she saw him and tore out the blue flag and 
waved it at him. Billy gasped. In spite 
of the fact that a- fresh Harvard yell was 
going up at that time, Billy Parker jumped 
through a crowd of groaning substitutes 
and dived between two coaches who said 
things to him, and grabbed Tommy Nolan 
by the shoulder. 

‘‘ Here, Tommy!’’ he gasped, quickly. 
‘*Drop that pad. Come here.’’ He 
jerked the perspiring Tommy to his feet 
and shook him. 

‘« Now,’’ he said, shortly, and his eyes 
blazed. ‘‘What do you know about Miss 
Baxter.’’ 

Tommy Nolan grinned. Billy Parker 
shook him again. 
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‘<Out with it,’’ he said. He was hot 
ali over. 

«¢T—”’ said Tommy Nolan. ‘I knew 
a fellow who knew her. I went to see 
her—’’ 


‘¢ The deuce you did.’’ 

‘‘I did. Let go my collar. I found 
out Dickinson was a bigamist. That he 
had two girls engaged to him at the same 
time he met Miss Baxter.’’ Billy Nolan 
straightened up. If Dickinson had done 
that he would punch his head. ‘‘I told her. 
Hold on a minute. I told her that if she 
wanted to leave the summer piazza busi- 
ness I’d find her a nice quiet kitchen rock- 
ing chair in your flat in Harlem. I told 
her you had a pair and a half of curtains, 
a bookcase that belonged to me, an oil 
stove and a high seat on a bookkeepers’ 
chair in my father’s office in prospect. I 
changed her mind. Then I told the 
coaches all about it and told them to look 
out for you and see when the disease broke. 
Now run along to Martin. There’s five 
minutes left to play in—and win the game.’’ 

Billy Parker sat Tommy Nolan down so 
hard on the bench that Tommy Nolan 
giggled. Just one idea was in his mind. 
Dickinson had tricked the girl he loved. 
And Dickinson was out there on the Har- 
vard team and was winning the game for 
Harvard. He didn’t at all understand 
that she cared for him at all, that she had 
come to the game to see him, Billy Par- 
ker, play. All he wanted now was to see 
Dickinson. The next moment Billy Par- 
ker ran out on the side lines and nodded 
savagely to Martin, the head coach, who 
looked from him to Tommy Nolan and 
then grinned. Then he pushed him out 
on the field, in a sudden, knife like cheer: 

‘« Vale! Yale! Yale! Parker!’’ 

He only turned to glance, on the run, 
just once, as he put on his nose piece, 
over the shoulder of Smith, limping back 
to the bench, at a girl in a fur boa who 
sat between an old man with a red flag and 
a disapproving aunt, and who looked the 
other way quickly. Then he went in to 
meet Dickinson and play football. 

The whistle blew. The Yale quarter- 
back, running rapidly around from Billy 
Parker, patted each Yale man on the back. 
It was Harvard’s ball, first down, five yards 
to go, on Yale’s five yard line. One final 
rush, like those that had pushed Yale 
eighty yards down the field, and the game 
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would be over. There was a moment’s 
hush. The crimson quarter snapped the 
ball. Dickinson took it. There was a 
red rush of men in front of him and witha 
dive Billy Parker broke through the Har- 
vard tackle and end opposite him and flat- 
tened out the crimson half-back with a 
thud two yards back of where he had 
started. 

A terrific, yell broke from the Yale 
stands:— 

‘¢ Parker!’’ 

Another signal, another flash of crimson 
at his end, and Billy lay again with his 
arms about Dickinson’s legs, with two more 
yards lost for Harvard. 

‘* Third down, nine yards to go.’’ 

The Yale stands were frantic. There 
was one minute left to play. Billy knew 
what he was going todo. The Harvard 
backs dropped behind for a kick for goal. 
Billy Parker, swinging forward loosely at 
his end, watched the pass narrowly. He 
saw what ten tired other pairs of Yale eyes 
did not see, and that was the stumble that 
Dickinson made as he reached forward to 
take the ball. With the pass, Billy was 
through the line and on him with a rush. 
Suddenly swerving he lunged forward and, 
as Dickinson kicked, blocked the ball with 
his hands and was after it. Before the 
stands could see what was happening Billy 
had fallen under the Harvard half-back’s 
feet, and Thacher, who was just behind 
him, had picked up the ball on the run 
and was ten yards down the field past the 
Harvard quarter-back for a touch-down. 

It was all done so suddenly that Billy 
Parker was on his feet again before the 
Yale stands understood what had hap- 
pened. If he hadn’t won Miss Baxter 
back, he had beaten Dickinson. Swarms of 
cheering, frantic Yale men jumped the 
fence into the gridiron and stormed the 
Yale team, lifting them to their shoulders. 

‘‘Yale! Yale! Yale!’ 

In that throaty calmness that succeeds 
the wresting of victory for one brief instant, 
the tiers of Harvard men stood uncovered 
in the late November afternoon, staring 
down at their team all alone on the field 
below. Then, a _ slow, rolling, rising, 
thundering cheer broke out from thousands 
of Harvard men. 

‘* Harvard! 


Harvard! Dickinson!’’ 


‘‘T told you that I saw Miss Baxter,’’ 
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Tommy Nolan was explaining to Billy Par- 
ker at the Gym an hour later. ‘‘ But I 
didn’t tell you all about it. You never 
want to believe a girl until you get her 
mad. I got her mad.’’ 

‘¢ Tommy—!”’ 

‘* Yes, I did. It was the only way I 
could persuade her. Itold her you didn’t 
like her anyway. That you thought she 
was somebody else when you proposed to 
her. That brought her around. No, 
that’s mine. Here’s your hat. You’re 
excited. She threw down Dickinson her- 
self. Itold herto. Waitaminute. I’m 
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going to take the uncle and aunt around in 
a low-necked hack to see the town. You 
can come around to the New Haven 
House any time you want to. I guess 
she’ll be there. And, oh, by the way, 
Billy, I forgot to tell you that I never 
heard of anybody called Pipkin on a Yale 
crew. I’ve got a better one named Par- 
ker. And I propose to spread it around 
if you don’t go and make it up with 
the girl this evening. Tell me what she 
said when you get round to Lawrance 
later.’’ 


**Shucks,’’ laughed Billy Parker. 


WANTED: A FARMER 


A Literally True Experience 


By Edward Hatch, Jr. 


E hear much these days of 
the ‘‘return to nature.’’ 
Dozens of books issue week- 
ly devoted to the rural life ; 
magazines are established 
ae === especially for this reading 
public. Any one who has diligently sought 
farmhands, however, as I have, is likely 
to be a little skeptical of it all. Evi- 
dently plenty of people like to read 
of farm life, or even occasionally to 
take a shy at it themselves; but the en- 
thusiasm does not seem to have penetrated 
to the actual workers. Of all labor mar- 
kets, farms are the least overstocked. 
Thus for years I have sought a ‘hired 
man’’ for my modest up-state establish- 
ment. I can get plenty of ‘‘ overseers,’’ 
‘¢ managers,’’ people who will ‘‘ see that 
things go right,’’ but a man who will 
acceptably pitch hay, hoe potatoes and 
milk cows—that is the rarity, and I have 
done everything to make things pleasant, 
to tempt my farmhands to prolong their 
stay. But after abusing all my privileges, 
they have usually left in disdain. Finally, 
in a moment of desperation, I fled to that 





final resort of the needy—a newspaper 
advertisement. Surely this, I said, will 
bring my man; and you would think it 
might have:— 


ANTED, on a small farm, a man, 
married, between 20 and 30; hours 
8 to 5 in summer, 8 to 4 in winter; em- 
ployer does his own milking and takes 
care of horses; trolley passes door; rural 
delivery; telephone to village; long dis- 
tance telephone to New York; excellent 
literary and progressive euchre facilities; 
hired man’s club; use of tennis grounds; 
golf privileges; superior table; French 
cooking; billiard and pool table in car- 
riage house; Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons off, May 1 to October 15; 
checkers, dominoes: $35 a month; safe 
deposit box; use of automobile Sundays; 
no objection to children; references ex- 
changed. Address FARMER. 


The four hundred odd replies to this 
appeal I regard as remarkable docu- 
ments. Tothe student of human nature, 
I am sure they possess great scientific 
value. My advertisement proved a sort 
of dragnet, wherewith I scooped in a most 
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delightful collection of human curiosities. 
The surprising feature about the replies 
was that so few came from farmers. I 
heard from only twenty men who had act- 
ually had experience on a farm. Few 
answers were illiterate; most were written 
in well-spelled and well-punctuated Eng- 
lish; a great many came from highly edu- 
cated men. There was a liberal sprinkling 
of college graduates. People of all trades 
and professions—except farmers—were evi- 
dently inspired, by my notice, with a great 
yearning for the soil. A medical student 
announced his willingness to drop his 
books for the position. Newspaper men 
and ‘‘magazine writers’’ were only too 
ready to accept my thirty-five-dollar a 
month job. Professional linguists, includ- 
ing a ‘‘ Chinese interpreter,’’ offered their 
services. A sculptor, the assistant of one 
of our leading artists came forward. Book- 
keepers, head waiters, actors, electricians, 
government employees, riding masters, col- 
lectors, Baltimore fire victims, Boer war 
veterans, stranded foreigners—I had my 
pick of all professions and trades, except 
the one for which I had advertised. 

The great majority took my advertise- 
ment seriously. They solemnly comment- 
ed upon the privileges offered; and in 
many cases suggested others. One wanted 
the cooking changed from French to Ger- 
man; another expressed a willingness to 
give up the use of the automobile on Sun- 
days if he could have it on week days. 
Several modestly said that they didn’t need 
so many ‘‘ extras.’” A man employed on 
a large New York newspaper, missing en- 
tirely the sarcasm in my advertisement, 
says:— 

‘You really must be something of a phil- 
anthropist, else you wouldn't be so kind to 
the person employed. I am fully in sympa- 
thy with people who are trying to do a little 
good in this world of ours. My work on 
newspapers and magazines does not make me 
any too healthy and barely yields a living. I 
am of a good Kentucky family, have lived and 
studied in Europe, was inthe United States 
Navy during the late war, speak French, Ger- 
man, and am fond of the sports you mention, 
especially tennis. My wife is French, and 
of as happy a disposition as myself.’’ 


Another, though little experienced in 
farm work is, ‘‘ somewhat literary and in the 
leisure hours would enjoy the privileges 
offered.’’ Leisure hours on a farm! Says 
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another: ‘‘ I should consider the opportu- 
nity you kindly offer asa revelation worthy 
of a generous-hearted employer, at whose 
command I most respectfully and willingly 
place my humble capabilities.’ ‘* Why 
can we not have this position ?’’ exclaims 
an enthusiastic New Jerseyite. ‘‘ It is just 
what we have been looking for! Not that 
we are lazy and will abuse privileges, but 
because we are worthy of it and feel it a 
pleasure to work for a man who treats his 
help in this way. We are well educated, 
quite well indeed ’’—though neither, of 
course, has the slightest knowledge of 
farming! 

The most pathetic applications were those 
of incompetents—rolling stones, and men 
who, made desperate by lack of employ- 
ment, were willing to work even on a farm. 
These were appallingly frank. 


‘*T havea family of small children,” writes 
one, ‘‘and am unable to give them a proper 
home. In fact I am stranded, and must find 
employment and a home for my family at 
once. Won't you consider my application ?” 


Another wanderer says:— 


‘«My wife and I have a fair education, 
made a trip to Europe, and have traveled all 
over this country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific."’ 


Here is a typical tale of a rolling stone: 


‘«T am anxious to get sucha position as you 
advertise, for 1 am heartily sick of trying to 
make a living clerking it in New York City. 
There is no chance for a young man. I'm 
married, and my wife was born and brought 
up ona farm, and is a good housekeeper. We 
are both good willing workers and need a job. 
At present I am trying to sella fire extin- 
guisher on commission basis, and though it is 
a good one find it up hill work."’ 


Doesn't that man’s inefficiency appear 
in every line? Another naively says that 
he ‘dislikes moving around.’’ Still 
another blandly confesses that he is ‘living 
with his father-in-law!” However, he adds, 
my ‘‘ wife is strong and healthy and not 
afraid of work. She says she would like to 
accept your proposition.’’ This is almost 


as good as the writer twenty-five years of 
age who offers to refer me to his ‘‘ four 
previous employers.’’ 

Many advance unique qualifications for 
One is a ‘‘good conversa- 
‘« thorough 


the position. 


tionalist,’’ another has a 
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knowledge of clerical work.’’ A third 
gives this reason for believing he would 
make a good farmer: ‘‘ I am classed as an 
A1 mechanic, thoroughly understand the 
working of all metals and woods, and all 
motive powers, electricity, hydraulic com- 
pressed air, steam, etc.’’ Says another:— 


‘‘I can run an electric light dynamo and 
pumping plant. Am a good marksman, have 
much experience in music, can play the piano 
and organ, and understand fencing, swim- 
ming and riding. I have visited the Forest 
Academy, and am well educated. Am not 
ashamed of work. Trust and try.’’ 


Others brag of their ancestry and family 
connections; and appear to think that 
in some mysterious way that will make 
them more efficient in milking cows and 
pitching hay. A commercial traveler who 
confesses that he knows nothing of farming, 
but who would make an ‘‘excellent farm 
manager,’’ providing I hired others to do 
the actual work, says:— 


‘«T can furnish you the best of references. 
My wife’s family and my own are open for 
visitation if you wish to confirm our good 
family connections.’’ 


A few bachelors replied. Several sug- 
gested that, if a married man was abso- 
lutely essential, they would look around 
fora mate. For example:— 


‘‘IT am a young Irishman thirty-two years 
old. I ama strong good fellow in good health 
and a sober honest man of good habits. I was 
brought up on a farm in Ireland and know 
something of the work of a farm. I never did 
any ploughing, my uncle doing that. I worked 
here at office and store work. I am sorry 
I am unmarried. I was thinking of getting 
married and think I could get a young woman 
I know of.”’ 


Another suggests that perhaps the fact 
that he had no children might be an im- 
pediment. Even that, he says, might be 


arranged, if he were only given a little 
time. 

There were, of course, many attempts at 
humor. One asked me to make him my 
heir; another wished a chauffeur to run the 
automobile. ‘‘ Do you furnish a key to 
the wine cellar? Can you give me a box 
at the opera ?’’ are other modest requests. 
In case of disagreements a correspondent 
suggested that matters in dispute be re- 
referred to the Hague Tribunal. In the 
main these deliberate attempts at wit were 
not successful. I rather preferred the un- 
conscious humor of such answers as this: — 


‘«In looking over the wants for a place for 
a friend of mine (a carpenter), I come across 
your advertisement. I don’t quite understand 
if you pay for the hired man’s club privileges; 
also supply him with the superior board and 
French cooking, and introduce him to the local 
society. I would gladly sell out my business, 
to take such a place, but am too old (fifty), 
and not married; but if you are not suited and 
will let me know, I think I can send you the 
proper person. Would there beany objection 
to the wife having the use of the parlor and 
piano to entertain her friends and make her- 
self and children at home in your mansion? 
Until they could get a suitable cottage, or do 
you provide that also."’ 


Of the four hundred replies there were 
only four at all to the point. These I 
summoned to a pérsonal interview. This 
is the letter of the man who got the job:— 


‘*Your somewhat peculiar advertisement 
noted. If you are looking fora man about 
twenty-eight years old, married, that is cap- 
able, and will work for his employer’s interest 
I would respectfully offer my services, but 
would expect a salary of more than thirty-five 
dollars, as one cannot keep a family on that.’’ 


I hired the author of the above for a 
month on trial. - After the month was up I 
dismissed him. I believe in advertising; 
but this time it did not pay. I am still 
looking for my farmer. 














MRS. FINNEGAN SCORES ONE 


A Story of Roste and the Railroad 


By Frederick Arlington 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


BHEN all that was mortal of 
Lawrence Finnegan was 
borne to his late home, with 
the explanation that he had 
attempted to take a nap on 
SES: the track of the Indian Val- 
ley Railroad, his widow bore her bereave- 
ment with the equanimity born of a convic- 
tion that whatever happens in this world 
is for the best. But when, a year later, 
Rosie, her cow, was tossed into the ditch, 
a shapeless mass, from the selfsame track 
upon which the earthly career of her former 
master had been cut short, Mrs. Finnegan 
mourned with a grief too great for solace. 
By way of explaining Mrs. Finnegan’s 
rather unconventional conduct it should be 
said that her late husband had been in the 
habit of varying the monotony of his 
labors as a section hand, by going on a 
spree of a week or ten days’ duration after 
each monthly visit of the pay car. His 
boss was obliged to overlook these eccen- 
tricities because Mr. Finnegan had been 
promised a life job on the road for having 
saved, in a spectacular manner, a passen- 
ger train from plunging into a washout. 
During these sprees his favorite amusement 
was beating his wife with whatever came 
handy. As sprees are rather costly lux- 
uries, Mr. Finnegan’s contributions to the 
family support were few and meager. 
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Rosie, on the other hand, during her 
entire exemplary life, never once failed to 
appear at the front gate promptly after the 
passage of number four at six twenty-five 
p. m. ready to fill a large tin pail with the 
richest of foaming warm milk. This milk, 
with the products of the garden cultivated 
by Mrs. Finnegan, and the chickens raised 
by her labor, supplied the family larder 
and furnished such clothing as she pos- 
sessed. Small wonder, then, that when 
Mrs. McGuigan called upon Mrs. Finnegan 
a week after Rosie’s tragic end she found 
crape on the door knob and could elicit no 
response to her knock, though the sound 
of moans and ejaculations from the tiny 
sitting-room told that the mistress of the 
house was in. 

‘‘Oh-h! Ye poo-oor de-ear,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. McGuigan in her most con- 
soling accents as she bustled into the room, 
‘‘now don’t take on so. I’m su-ure if 
there’s a heaven f’r cows, R-rosie’s there 
this blessed minnit, an’ she wuddent have 
ye grieve yer hea-art out f’r her.’’ 

Mrs. Finnegan’s only answer was to bury 
her face in her hands and rock back and 
forth as she burst into a tempest of sobs 
and moans, while her caller stood in the 
middle of the room with mouth agape. At 
last her slowly returning wits prompted her 
to say:— 
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‘¢ Ye poo-oor thing!’ 

The world of sympathy in the simple 
exclamation but served to tap afresh the 
fountain of sorrow in Mrs. Finnegan’s 
breast. Controlling herself after a time 
she looked up at Mrs. McGuigan through 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘‘Ah, poo-oor de-ear R-rosie was 
such a da-arlin’ crayture,’’ continued 
Mrs. Finnegan, ‘her tears starting afresh. 
‘‘She’d lick me ha-and that affection- 
ate whinivir I’d give her a bite fr’m the 
ga-arden, an’ she’d stan’ in front of the 
dure in the ma-arnin’ an’ moo so lovin’ 
f’r me to come out an’ milk her. O, Mrs. 
McGuigan, I can’t bea-ar it; I can’t 
bea-ar it.’’ 

Mrs. McGuigan racked her brain for 
some moments for words to assuage the 
fresh outburst of grief that followed this 
exclamation. 

‘‘A-ah, now! Ah, now! Mrs. Fin- 
negan,’’ she said at last. ‘ Do-on’t 
take ahn so. Ye’ll fret yerself sick if ye 
go on that way. It wo-on’tdo,’’ Seeing 
that this had no effect she added desper- 
ately, after a pause, ‘‘An’ ye can buy 
another cow, Mrs, Finnegan.’’ 

‘¢ Another cow, d’ye say, Mrs. Mc- 
Guigan?’’ snapped Mrs. Finnegan in a 





blaze of wrath. ‘ Where’s there another 
cow on ear-rth like me poo-oor de-ear 
R-rosie? An’ if cows were thicker’n flies 
in August, whe-ere’d I get the money to 
buy wan ?”’ 

This was a poser. But inspiration came 
at last, and Mrs. McGuigan’s face lighted 
up as she exclaimed :— 

*¢ Make the r-railroad buy ye wan.’’ 

** How’ ll I do that ?”’ 

‘¢ W’y ther-railroad kilt poo-oor R-rosie, 
didn’t it? Thin make the r-railroad buy 
ye another cow.’’ 

‘¢ Tis easier said than done.’’ 

‘¢Oh-h, I don’t know! There was me 
fri’nd McFatrick that had a fi-ine shoat 
kilt by wan o’ thim rid divil wagins la-ast 
summer. McFatrick found out the name 
of the ma-an that had the divil wagin was 
McVandherhilp, or somethin’ like that. So 
he tuck the train to the city an’ went 
sthraight to McVandherhilp’s office, or 
whativer his name was, an’ he says, says 
he, ‘Ye’ve kilt me pig with yer dom’d 
divil wagin,’ says he. ‘How much?’ says 
McVandherhilp. ‘Fifty dollars,’ says 
McFatrick. ‘There ye ar-re,’ says Mc- 
Vandherhilp. ‘Thank ye_ kindly, sir,’ 
says McFatrick, says he. An’ that was all 
there was to it. Now if [ was you, Mrs. 





“Uf there’s a heaven f’r cows, R-rosie’s there.” 
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Finnegan, I’d go sthraight to the r-railroad 


an’ I'd say, ‘ Ye’ve kilt me cow.’ 
much ?’ says they. ‘Fifty dollars,’ says 
ye. ‘Here ye ar-re,’ says they. An’ 
then ye’ll come ho-ome an’ buy ye a fi-ine 
young cow an’ live happy ever afther, as 
they do in the fairy tales.’’ 

‘Well, now, p’r’aps I wud,’’ assented 
Mrs. Finnegan, drying her eyes on her 
apron. So it was decided, after an infinite 
amount of discussion, that Mrs. Finnegan 
should leave her affairs, which meant the 
care of her dog Charley, an evil-looking 
brute part bulldog and part meanness, and 
the chickens in the care of Mrs. McGuigan 
while she went to division headquarters 
at Omaha to present her claim for poor 
Rosie’s slaughter in person. 

The next day but one after that of Mrs. 
McGuigan’ s inspiration, number two carried 
Mrs. Finnegan, arrayed in her ancient black 
alpaca and black-beaded bonnet, to Omaha 
without any more of incident than usually 
befalls the untraveled. Oft-repeated inqui- 
ries of all who would listen and of many 
who would not, supplemented at last by 
the kindly guidance of a newsboy, led the 
aggrieved widow to a door inscribed:— 


‘How 


‘‘DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT” 


Mrs. Finnegan found herself in a large 
room, at one end of which was a roll-top 
desk. Ina swivel chair behind the desk 
sat a red-headed, red-bearded man with a 
broad expanse of white waistcoat bisected 
by a ponderous gold chain. His face, for 
the time being, was redder than his beard, 
for he was delivering to an audience con- 
sisting of a deferential but very nervous lit- 
tle man a violent oration, or declamation, 
or something, in which the words, ‘‘num- 
ber one,’’ and ‘‘ laid out,’’ and ‘‘ Coffman 
Siding,’’ and ‘‘orders,’’ were jumbled 
with strange oaths. Being unable to make 
anything of the scene, or to attract atten- 
tion, Mrs. Finnegan advanced to the cen- 
ter of the room and, after a preliminary 
‘hem!’ exclaimed in her most severe 
tones:— 

‘*Ye’ve kilt me cow.”’ 

‘*Go to the devil!’’ roared the red- 
faced occupant of the swivel chair without 
looking up. 

Mrs. Finnegan fled from the room, her 
eyes so suffused with tears that she ran into 
one of her countrymen, in a checked 
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blouse, and carrying a pail of water in each 
hand, whom she nearly knocked down stairs. 

‘*Dom it, why don’t ye—’’ he yelled; 
then seeing the tear-blinded old woman as 
he turned his head, he continued in his 
politest accents, ‘‘I beg yer pardon, mum. 
The flure’s so slippery I nearly lost me 
balance, an’ if ye hadn’t been in hearin’ I 
might ’ave used sthrong language.’’ 

The response to this being a sob, he 
continued :— 

‘Cheer up, mum! ‘Trouble loves a wet 
s’il, so dhry yer eyes befure yer grief takes 
r-root.”’ 

‘*’ Tis easy to be comfortin’ when ye’ve 
not had yer sole support taken fr’m ye by 
a murdherin’ r-railroad.’’ 

‘* Have they kilt yer ma-an ?’’ 

‘*T bear them no ill-will f’r tha-at.’’ 

‘* A-a-a-a-a ?”” 

‘*He’s plenty of company of his own 
kind now, an’ he’]l need no overcoat.’’ 

Janitor Murphy scratched his head and 
stared. 

** But they’ve kilt me poo-oor, de-ear 
Rosie, an’ now they’ll give me no satisfac- 
tion, the blagga-ards.”’ 

‘*Yer da’ter ?’’ 

‘* Me cow.”’ 

‘* Fer the love o’ God!’ Janitor Mur- 
phy crossed himself devoutly as he stared 
for a moment in amazement. Then it oc- 
curred to him that she might be mentally un- 
balanced, so he again became sympathetic. 

‘* An’ where’s yer home ?’’ 

‘* Pendher. ” 

**Q, ye were just goin’ to take the train 
f’r Pendher when I stopped ye, weren't 
ye? If we hurry ye’ll catch it yet.’’ 

So it came to pass that before she exactly 
realized what had happened Mrs. Finne- 
gan was well on her wayhome. As the 
full import of the humiliating failure of her 
mission dawned upon her she wept again. 
Suddenly her face lhghted up with the 
dawn of a great idea. 

As number one paused for a fleeting 
moment at the Pender platform, Mrs. 
Finnegan alighted with great deliberation 
and many complacent nods of her head. 
Soon after reaching her home Mrs. Mc- 
Guigan and Charley, who had been eager- 
ly awaiting her return, came boisterously in. 

*¢ A-ah, Mrs. Finnegan! An’ how did 
ye come out ?” 

‘*Whin I do come out I’ll have satisfac- 
tion an’ the price of me cow.’’ 
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‘So they tr-reated ye all right, did 
they? Itold ye so, Them r-railroaders 
ar-re gintlemen. ”’ 

‘¢ They’ re divils.’’ 

«¢ Didn’t they settle wid ye?’ 

‘‘They’re goin’ to.’’ 

‘¢ Thin why this sthrong language ?”’ 

‘‘Language, Mrs. McGuigan? Lan- 
guage? What’s language whin ye’re so 
full of feelin’s ye can’t talk? I'll lave the 
language to thim blagga-ards in Omehah. 
They’ll need it whin they’ve finished with 
Mary Ann Finnegan.’’ 

‘* An’ ye didn’t get a cint ?”’ 


Buster Jim Sampson, who happened to 
be pulling number two on this particular 
day, hooked the two hundred and thirty- 
two up in the first notch, and with aseries 
of insinuating jerks coaxed the throttle 
clear out into the gangway as the last of 
the five coaches swung around the curve 
back of Sorghum Miller’s barn just below 
Pender and steadied down into the seven 
miles of straight, level track to Lyons. He 
had orders to meet a special which he 
knew carried ‘‘The Old Man’’ (other- 
wise the president of the road) at Lyons 
and he was four minutes late. The two 





a harley glowered evilly at the landscape. 


‘«T’ve come home f’r ye to witness the 
payment.’’ 

‘Ye talk sthrangely, Mrs. Finnegan.’’ 

‘¢ So will thim dhirty r-railroad pups.’’ 

‘‘ What d’ye mean ?”’ 

‘‘That ’tis time to be goin’. Come, 
Mrs. McGuigan; let’s go f’r the money. 
We'll take Cha-arley wid us. I hanker 
f’r his society to-day.’ 

Mrs. McGuigan, much perplexed and 
more alarmed, followed Mrs. Finnegan 
out through the little garden and then 
across Campbell's meadow toward the rail- 
road track. Charley followed close behind, 
glowering evilly at the landscape and occa- 
sionally licking his chop with sinister sug- 
gestiveness., 


hundred and thirty-two responded nobly. 
By this time the coach wheels were 
only hitting the high centers, while the 
passengers grasped at the seats and 
only breathed when they happened to 
think of it. Buster Jim was in the very 
act of congratulating himself on his ability 
to get ’em over the road, when there 
loomed into his vision a queer black ob- 
ject between the rails not more than a 
thousand feet ahead, Instantly his left 
hand shoved the throttle home and began 
clawing wildly for the sand lever, while his 
right jerked the handle of the air brake 
valve clear around to emergency stop. 

By the time the passengers had re- 
covered sufficiently to begin to crawl out 
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from under the seats and wonder if they 
were the sole survivors, the two hundred 
and thirty-two had come to a stop with 
the tip of her pilot not more than twenty 
feet from the queer black object. Buster 
Jim slid open his window and looked out. 
Now Buster Jim was known far and wide 
as the most volubly profane man on the 
Indian Valley Railroad; but what he saw 
when he looked from his window that day 
kindled emotions that mere words were 
pitifully inadequate to express. Heslowly 
turned his head until his eyes rested on 
Truthful Sam, his fireman, who had 
stepped into the gangway behind him. 
The two men looked at each other, then 
at the object on the track. - 

Yes, it was true. The object on the 
track was an elderly woman, unmistakably 
Irish, clad in black alpaca and holding an 
umbrella to ward off the rays of the too 
ardent sun, sitting flat on the ground 
squarely between the rails, the incarnation 
of imperturbable equanimity. It was Mrs. 
Finnegan. Beside her, with ears back, 
bristles up, muscles tense, eyes a-glitter 
with green fire, stood a dog—Charley. 
Just across the ditch, frozen stiff and 
speechless with terror, stood Mrs. Mc- 
Guigan. For a full minute the tableau 
was undisturbed. Then Buster Jim yelled: 

‘«Hey there! What in blazes you do- 
in’? Git off the track.’’ Seeing that this 
produced no effect whatever, he continued: 
‘«Say, Sam, git down and chase that old 
woman off.’’ 

Sam sprang down and started forward; 
but seeing Charley watching him out of 
the corners of his eyes while his upper lip 
fluttered in anervous sort of way over a 
most magnificent set of teeth, he retreated 
precipitately to the shelter of the gangway. 

Then Buster Jim opened the cylinder 
cocks, started the steam bell ringer, began 
a series of spasmodic toots on the whistle 
and, with the pop valve emitting a de- 
moniac, sputtering roar, started the two 
hundred and thirty-two forward. The 
noise was appalling, but it never feazed Mrs. 
Finnegan. With Charley it was different. 
With a wild half bark half growl, he sprang 
at the advancing pilot and tore splinters 
from the wooden bars with his teeth until 
the thing came to a stop when it touched 
Mrs. Finnegan, who turned around and 
leaned comfortably back against the pilot. 

Brakeman Shorty Olson came running up. 
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‘* What’s the matter ?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Git that woman off the track,’’ yelled 
Buster Jim. ; 

Shorty dashed forward on his mission. 
Charley was so engrossed in his attack on 
the pilot that he did not notice Shorty 
until that gentleman was almost upon him. 
Charley promptly abandoned the pilot to 
charge the new foe. Shorty made record 
time on the return trip until he met Con- 
ductor Kingman, better known, because 
of his finicky tastes in matters of dress, 
as ‘* Miss Georgie.’’ Miss Georgie, who 
had been in time to see the charge and 
counter charge, called out in his sternest 
tones :— 

**Git a coupling pin and brain that 
brute, and then help that woman off the 
track.’’ 

‘*Can’t. I gottogo back an’ flag. Ye 
know sixteen follered us right out o’ Pen- 
der.’’ 

‘* You’re mighty busy all of a sudden, ”’ 
exclaimed baggageman Billy Byrnes as he 
sprang out of the side door of his car. 
‘* Now lemme show you how to handle a 
dog. All you got to do is to hold your 
hat out kind o’ low and wave it slowly back 
and forth and look him straight in the eye, 
and no dog on earth ’Il dast to touch 
you.”’ 

Suiting his actions to his words, Billy 
gallantly advanced. Charley, regarding 
his conduct as a particularly aggravating 
affront, charged with great energy. The 
waving hat confused him so that he failed 
to spring for Billy’s throat, as he had in- 
tended, but dashed between his legs 
instead, throwing the baggageman violently 
to the ground to the great delight of a 
score of passengers who had alighted in 
time to see the performance. Before 
Charley could check himself and return to 
the attack, the voice of his mistress rose 
above the roar of the two-thirty-two’s pop 
calling him to her side. Being well-trained, 
he obeyed, though reluctantly. Mrs. Fin- 
negan put her arms around Charley, hold- 
ing him firmly to her side. 

‘* Stay by me, da-arlin’,’’ she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ Yer place is right here.’’ 


Seeing the dog under restraint, Miss 
Georgie, Shorty, the express messenger, 
the mail clerk and several passengers ven- 
tured nearer. 

‘*What are you doing there ?’’ demand- 
ed Miss Georgie. 
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Mrs. Finnegan leaned back comfortably against the pilot 


‘¢ Enj’yin’ meself.”’ 

‘*Well, get out of the way, or we'll run 
over you.”’ 

‘*Ye’d betther not try it. Ye’ve run 
over me old ma-an, an’ ye’ve r-run over 
me poo-oor, de-ear Rosie; but I ha-ardly 
think ye’ll r-run over me, will he, Cha-ar- 
ley ?”’ 

Charley licked his chops and glowered 
at Miss Georgie. 

‘« She must be crazy,’’ said Miss Georgie 
to a smooth-shaven, well-dressed, self- 
assertive gentleman who had come forward 
from the parlor car. 

Now Fate has a habit of doing unex- 
pected, illogical things, and it had pleased 
the eccentric goddess to decree, not only 
that the Old Man’s special should be lying 
at Lyons waiting for number two, but that 
the general claim agent of the Indian Val- 
ley Railroad should be journeying south- 
ward on this same number two, now held 
up by Mrs. Finnegan and her dog. It 
was General Claim Agent Harrington whom 
Miss Georgie had addressed. Mr. Har- 
rington now took command of the situa- 
tion. 

‘* Who is this woman?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Larry Finnegan’s widow,’’ answered 
Shorty, who knew everybody on the 
road. 


‘Why have you stopped the train, Mrs. 
Finnegan ??’ demanded Mr. Harrington. 

‘‘T want pay f’r the cow ye’ve kilt f’r 
me.’’ 

‘‘ Well, well, this is no way to get it. 
Send your claim to Omaha; and if it is just 
it will be paid in due time.”’ 

‘‘<Qmehah! Omehah! Don’t ye say 
Omehah to me. I went to Omehah an’ 
the brick-topped blagga-ard there told me 
to go to a place that was invinted an’ set 
aside ’specially f’r r-railroad men. An’ 
now I’m goin’ to have pay f’r me poo-oor 
murdhered R-rosie befure I lave this 
spot.’’ 

Mr. Harrington found himself losing 
command of the situation. 

‘‘How do I know you had a cow 
killed ??? he demanded, betrayed by his 
emotions into an appearance of negoti- 
ating. 

‘<There’s her grave over there, poo-oor 
thing,’’ replied Mrs. Finnegan, pointing to 
a fresh mound of earth near the fence. 

‘We killed a cow, all right, coming up 
the other day,’’ interposed Shorty. 

‘* Well, well, my good woman, tell me 
what she was worth, and I’ll see what 
can be done about when I get to 
Omaha.’’ 

‘¢She was wort’ fifty dollars, an’ ye’il 
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see about it befure ye git a foot nearer 
Omehah than ye ar-re now, onless ye go 
be ha-and.”’ 

‘* Fifty dollars! Why, I could buy the 
best cow in the country for thirty-five dol- 
lars. Come, come, Mr. Kingman, remove 
that woman and let's get on.’’ 

Miss Georgie took a step forward. 
‘Come on, boys,’’ he called. His request 
being re-enforced by Mr. Harrington's 
urgings, Shorty and the express messenger 
supported Miss Georgie on either flank, 
though it must be said the advance was 
without enthusiasm. 

‘Watch ’em, Cha-arley,’’ warned Mrs. 
Finnegan. Charley promptly showed a 
whole-hearted willingness to watch ’em by 
springing forward a step and emitting a 
series of ferocious growls and barks. The 
three hastily retired. 

‘<1’d shoot the brute if I wasn’t afraid 
of hitting the old woman,’’ said Miss 
Georgie. 

‘«Say! but you area brave lot,’’ sneered 
Mr. Harrington. 

‘*P’raps you'd like the job yourself,” 
retorted Shorty. 

‘OQ, confound it, I’d rather pay the 
fifty out of my own pocket than lay out the 
president’s special any longer,’’ said Mr. 
Harrington, ignoring Shorty’s suggestion. 
‘Here, Madame, here’s your fifty dol- 
lars,’’ he continued, peeling two twenties 
and a ten off a huge roll which he fished 
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up from the depths of his trousers pocket. 

‘* said sixty dollars.’’ 

‘* Sixty dollars? Cows seem to be go- 
ing up in your market, Mrs. Finnegan.’’ 

**’'Tis the beef trust. ”’ 

‘* Well, for heaven’s sake come and get 
your money and let us go on.’’ 

**Ye'll hand it to me like a gintle- 
man. ”’ 

‘*]’m not coming near that dog.’’ 

‘* He shan’t hur-rt ye if ye behave yer- 
self,’’ said Mrs. Finnegan, throwing her 
skirt over Charley’s head and holding him 
tightly with one arm. Mr. Harrington 
grew purple in the face and breathed hard 
fora moment. Then he peeled another 
ten off the roll and handed it to Shorty, 
who cautiously advanced near enough to 
toss the little roll into the widow’s lap. She 
took it, counted it twice with great de- 
liberation, tied it in a handkerchief, de 
posited the handkerchief in a pocket which 
she found in her skirt after a long search, 
rose, brushed herself off with one hand and 
at last stepped aside. 


‘* Now ye kin go,”’ 


she said. 

Not until they had reached Mrs, Finne- 
gan’s gate did Mrs. McGuigan find her 
tongue. Then, looking up with the adora- 
tion which humility pays to genius she 
exclaimed :— 

** A-ah, Mrs. Finnegan! 
time ye sco-ored wan. ”’ 


Thot wuz the 
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THE GREAT THEATRICAL 
SYN DICATE* 


How Six Dictators Control Our Amusements 


By The 


Editors 


II, THE SYSTEM AND ITS ANTAGONISTS 


RaS there are two sides to every 
question, it is only fair to 
consider the advantages of 
the system as claimed by 
the Syndicate itself. Be- 
sides placing on a ‘‘ sound 
commercial basis ’’—its resounding slogan 
—the entire theatrical business of this 
country, the individual prosperity of the 
actor is vastly enhanced. Formerly he de- 
pended upon the often broken word of a 
manager who had no possessions which 
could render him liable to the law. All 
this has changed. John Drew, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Maude Adams, William Gillette, all 
the stars in fact of the Syndicate’s galaxy 
never bother their heads about salaries or 
dates or hotels or traveling arrangements. 
Never have actors and actresses been paid 
such salaries with such absolute regularity. 
Doubtless there are individual hardships. 
Men and women whose salaries are pared 
down to a bare living basis denounce 
‘*Chaitie ’’ or ‘* Abe’’ with indifferent re- 
sults. The great army at Mr. Frohman’s 
back or within call of his telephone natur- 
ally renders him impervious to threats or 
abuse. Occasionally an actor or actress is 
disciplined. Virginia Harned, whose hus- 
band, Edward H. Sothern, is managed by 
Daniel Frohman, refused last spring to play 
at a popular priced matinee in Nixon’s 
Theater, Pittsburg. She did more. She 
actually turned away a sold-out house, a 
thing that made the local manager and 
box office factotum gnash their various 
teeth. Wails soon reached headquarters 
and Mr. Hayman promptly retaliated. 
Miss Harned had hoped all the season to 
play Camille on Broadway. She was tired 
of Pinero’s /rzs and she was promised the 





chance. Her astonishmen and indigna- 
tion may be imagined when she read the 
announcement that Margaret Anglin, a 
mediocre, hard-working young woman and 
mature Henry Miller, who once headed 
Charles Frohman’s stock company, were 
billed to appear in Camz//e. Miss Harned 
voiced her dissatisfaction in no uncertain 
manner. She produced her version of the 
Dumas play in Harlem and after the un- 
qualified failure of the opposition company 
at the Hudson Theater, she moved down 
to the Garrick. The lesson was a severe 
and probably a salutary one. It would 
have cut deeper if Miss Harned had not 
beaten her competitors out of the field. 
This shows what wheels within wheels there 
are in the very heart of the organization. 
But these are infrequent accidents in a 
vast camp of well-drilled actors. Ask any 
one of them, and his answer is generally 
favorable to the Syndicate. And why not? 
No more worry about unpaid salaries, hotel 
bills, railroad fares or dates! That men 
and women have degenerated into mere 
acting machines that speak and move as 
they are bid, does not seem to agitate the 
members of the Syndicate’s companies. 
They know that their money will be forth- 
coming, that beds will be ready to receive 
them, that sleeping and day coaches will 
be provided—what matters their part, their 
play! Let art go hang—high art in par- 
ticular—‘‘ their withers are unwrung?’’ 
The playwrights, too, are better off says 
the Syndicate, because royalties are paid 
promptly and in all cases a lump sum is ad- 
vanced for an option on anew play. These 
playwrights, be it remarked in parenthesis, 
are English for the most part; few native 
born dramatists are admitted within the 





* The personne! of the syndicate was described in the October number.—THE EDITORS, 
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sacred precincts of the Frohman circle, as 
that manager prefers to import a success 
from London rather than risk the work of 
an unknown fellow countryman. Mr. Froh- 
man’s crony, Augustus Thomas, is an ex- 
ception. Mr. Thomas has enjoyed half 
a dozen popular successes. But the 
speech of the box office is the eloquence 
especially admired by the Syndicate, and 
Thomas is a privileged person. Bron- 
son Howard is out of the fight nowadays 
and other members of the Dramatist’s Club 
have little to say in public, with one ex- 
ception, Clyde Fitch the human comedy- 
machine. Submitting to pressure, Fitch 
has written many plays for the most part 
worthless, but serving their purpose as stop 
gaps. That there is a strong family re- 
semblance among the members of this 
brood is hardly necessary to relate. Yet 
they had to be delivered, for with every 
new theater added to their circuit, every 
new star created from the ranks, new plays 
became an imperative need. Mr. Fitch 
almost wrote himself into bad health. The 
others do not count. It is the English 
playmakers who have cause to be grateful 
to Charles Frohman and the Syndicate. 
He buys their commonplace stuff, their 
tawdry adaptations from the French, their 
witless, soulless, snobbish, botched work, 
and pays a big price for it. Honorable 
exceptions are Pinero, Grundy, Henry 
Arthur Jones and a few others. 


THE SYNDICATE SHOWS ITS HAND 


And soon King Log became King 
Stork. In the days when the Syndicate 
burrowed in the dark, there was little out- 
cry save from a few badly mauled victims. 
Times were flush, actors were earning 
money, the public was spending it and so 
the pessimists were laughed aside. The 
Syndicate waxed bold. From the position 
of middleman it assumed the reins of the 
theatrical coach and began to drive in its 
own style. But this did not suit out of 
town managers of the independent faction. 
But what were they to do? Already the 
powerful ones had a goodly number of 
theaters; already they had insisted upon 
their five per cent. of the receipts as a fee 
for booking attractions at their theaters; 
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already the provincial manager began to 
see himself as the employed, not as the 
employer—if he dissented, paying attrac- 
tions would not come his way and he would 
be in the cold. Then he fell into line with 
the rest. 

The contract once signed, the manager 
was absolutely at the mercy of the Syndi- 
cate. Good or bad, he had to take what 
was offered him in the choice of plays. If 
he rebelled after signing, the Syndicate 
whipped him into submission by forcing on 
him willy-nilly a whole raft of ‘rotten 
shows.’’ A manager, if he were ambitious 
enough to write a play for himself, had no 
opportunity to produce it. This actually 
happened, and the unhappy author-mana- 
ger was not only made to give up his pet 
scheme, but had to take instead a costly 
production which was a flat failure. And 
no legal redress was possible—the contract 
had been signed. Furthermore, if the 
Syndicate so desired, it could grab up any 
theater of any booking value in the country. 
Why has it not done so? Because again, 
the legal acumen which is lodged some- 
where in the organization—possibly it is a 
collective product—has dictated a wiser 
course. Just as one member of the Stand- 
ard Oil trust wears rusty clothes and 
lives on ten cents worth of food a day, so 
the Theatrical Syndicate realized that 
there was a line across which it might 
not be prudent to venture. Therefore it 
has allowed managers throughout its circuit 
—that is to say the United States— 
to keep possession of their own theaters; 
besides by so doing the owner bears pos- 
sible losses which otherwise would have 
to be borne by the Syndicate, and the 
percentage fee by this method of business 
has to flow into the coffers of the Syndi- 
cate, whether the season is a favorable 
one or not. It is ‘* Heads I win, tails you 
lose’’ put into practise by men whose 
strain of blood has certainly counted for 
something in the conflict.* Remember, 
too, that the Syndicate always insists upon 
getting its profits week by week. This 
means that where there are no profits, the 
losses are never divided. 

The weapons, as we have seen, in the 
hands of the Syndicate, for the subjuga- 


* Even in the disastrous season of last year when the syndicate theaters in New York suffered the 
most serious losses of their existence, these losses, amounting in individual instances to $50,000, 
$60,000 and even $70,000 per theater, were more than offset by the simple little five per cent. ex- 
acted from the companies throughout the country which are obliged to book through the syndicate. 








Mrs. Leslie Carter. 





Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


An independent star, who remains the most uncompromising enemy of the Trust. 


tion of the fractious are the following : 

The ability to book a company on 
an unsatisfactory route that will make 
railway fares more than eat up. all the 
profits. 

Duplicating or paralleling productions, 
as in the case of ‘The Japanese Night- 
ingale ’’ and other shows. 

Directly and indirectly influencing the 
press. 

Disciplining actors. 

Is it any wonder that revolts became so 
frequent; that a rival organization was 
created to fight the Theatrical Syndicate ? 
It fought well, it fought bravely; how well, 
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how bravely and how far we propose to 
relate with frankness. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The row had been fermenting for several 
years, but did not lead to anything until 
the Syndicate threw aside the mock gar- 
ments of the meek booking agent and mid- 
dleman and began to lay down the law in 
the tones of the bull of Bashan. Unkind 
persons said that they recognized the voice 
of ‘*Abe’’ Erlanger, though the hands 
were those of Hayman. Matters reached 
such a pitch that three or four leading 
actors got together and talked of rebellion. 
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Harrison Grey Fiske 


Publisher of the hostile ** Dramatic Mirror” 


Why not form a combination and fight the 
Syndicate with its own weapons? If trusts 
were-evil, they must be combated by evil; 
congider the ‘‘sympathetic’’ striker of the 
lab unions! If ever a strike was ‘‘sym- 
pathetic’’ it was this one of the actors. 
Nat Goodwin, Richard Mansfield and 
Francis Wilson, saw in their exceedingly 
optimistic mind’s eye a tie-up of the 
American theaters from Galveston to Spo- 
kane. Mr. Daly, who had suffered much 
from the Syndicate and who had warned the 
theatrical world of its danger when it was 
born, was, in this instance, cruel enough 
to refuse the presidency of the anti-trust 


and manager of his wife 10} 
offered him by Mr. Mansfield, because, as 
he cynically remarked, he knew actors and 
would not trust them to hold out an in- 
stant in the face of temptation. This 
speech was remembered later. 

If a dozen actors, public favorites, could 
be persuaded to fight, the Syndicate would 


have to go under for want of fuel to run 
its voracious, actor-swallowing machine. 
Nat Goodwin was first in the field. His 
lawyers drew up an agreement with a five 


s 





thousand dollar forfeit clause. ‘The mem- 
bers of the new association were to bind 
themselves to book through an independ- 


ent agency, which was their own, or else 
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Photo by Byron. 


William Faversham, a syndicate star. 


As Don Cesar in“ 4 Roval Rival,” a play put forward by the syndicate to parallel the similar pro- 
duction of James K, Hackett, ‘Don Ca@sar’s Return.” 
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directly. ‘They would play in Syndicate 
theaters, but would not book with Klaw and 
Erlanger. ‘This sounded very fierce, very 
war-like; but too fierce, too war-like was it 
for the tame histrionic rabbits of the inde- 
pendent hutch. Some backed away. The 
agreement was finally signed by Francis 
Wilson, James A. Herne, James O’ Neill, 
Richard Mansfield and Mrs. Fiske, whose 
husbagg and manager, Harrison Grey 


In 1898 the argument went into effect 
and the merry war began. Mr. Wilson 
declared that he would never play in a Syn- 
dicate house again. ‘‘ You mean that a 
Syndicate house will never harbor you,’’ 
replied in effect, Mr. Hayman, who can- 
celed the dates of the little comedian in 
Washington. ‘‘ Back to the barns!’’ was 
the cry among the malcontents; ‘‘ play in 
any place but a Syndicate theater.’’ The 
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James K. Hackett. 


In the title vole of ‘Don Ca@sar's Return,’ which he produced as an independent manager. 


Fiske, had fought the Syndicate tooth and 
nail from the start. Nat Goodwin was the 
first seceder. He likes fat and long New 
York engagements, and he was given the 
Knickerbocker Theater to disport himself 
in as he wished. Exit Nat Goodwin! 
Joseph Jefferson would stand by, he said, 
but when it came to standing by the 
managers who had urged him to fight, they 
themselves had gone the way of theatrical 
flesh. All of this was in 1897. 


newspapers took up the cause and clouds 
began to lower. If public sentiment could 
be stirred to the extent of boycotting the 
theaters, then the Syndicate might be 
forced to dissolve. But Al. Hayman, like 
Augustin Daly, knew the moral caliber of 
the men with whom he was in conflict. 
‘¢ Wait ’’—was what he said to the impetu- 
ous Erlanger who would rather fight than 
eat. 

Distinguished men in the seats of the 
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literary mighty were interviewed.  Liter- 
ary critics of the drama it may be interca- 
lated, have as much influence in dramatic 
criticism as a politician out of office. Mr. 
Howells regretted to see ‘‘ business’’ hurt 
art; Mr. Aldrich foresaw a deterioration in 
the art of the theater; Mr. Daly—a practi- 
cal voice at least, —was against an organi- 
zation whose chief purpose was to kill 
healthy rivalry; Brander Matthews said 
possibly asa pun, that the stars in their 
courses would fight against any attempt at 
monopoly. Joseph Jefferson, Richard 
Mansfield, Mrs. Fiske, Fanny Davenport, 
Francis Wilson, James A. Herne, Henry 
Irving, voiced their dissent. Mr. Wilson, 
who has the true comic force, made a cartoon, 
and again Mr. Erlanger panted and _ again 
Mr. Hayman suavely remarked ‘‘ Wait!’’ 
Speech making commenced. Mr. Wilson 
spoke after every performance. Mr. Mans- 
field spoke after every performance. ‘Tele- 


graph messages were exchanged. ‘Then 
Fanny Davenport dropped out. And in 


June, 1898, Mr. Mansfield went to the wall 
—possibly the small dressing-rooms did not 
suit his artistic nerves. Mansfield, who, of 
all men, should have fought was true to his 
ancestry! James Herne was near death and 
he soon stopped fighting. Mrs. Fiske, who 
talked less than the whole crowd of men, 
went on with her battle, while Mr. Wilson 
continued to prattle. Then Nixon and 
Zimmermann offered him fifty thousand 
dollars for a half interest in his business, 
and he succumbed. 

Against such agents it takes determina- 
tion to hold out—but happily for inde- 
pendence they have not been uniformly 
successful. Mrs. Carter, for instance, 
makes the positive statement that she was 
recently offered the princely sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars as the 
price of surrender to the Trust—and re- 
fused it. It would be hard to find an in- 
stance in other lines of business where an 
independent held out against any such 
proportionate offer. And we must always 
remember that the producing of plays is a 
business. 


REVOLT NUMBER TWO 
So much tor revolt number one. Now 
for revolt number two. The Syndicate 
had won hands down, though not without 
asecret struggle of a magnitude it dared 
not confess. The second revolt was of 
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longer duration. It lasted three years— 
that is, from 1g01 to 1904. The Inde- 
pendent Booking Agency originally in- 
cluded Weber and Fields, Maurice Camp- 
bell, Harrison Grey Fiske and James K. 
Hackett. Its dissolution was primarily 
due to a bad season, a theatrical season 
felt by all managers. Mr. Hackett made 
the following statement to the public>— 


‘«T have devoted over two years, lied two 
of the best years of my life, to the Independ- 
ent cause, have spent much time and much 
money and an enormous amount of energy. 
I resigned from the Syndicate ranks of my 
own volition, and | shall return and play in 
Syndicate houses next season. I do not believe 
any more to-day than I did a few years ago, 
that a Syndicate control of theatrical affairs 
is beneficial to the artistic growth and devel- 
opment of the drama in any country, but I 
must say that the Syndicate’s attitude toward 
a defeated foe, in my case at least, has been 
very generous and fair. 

‘*Courtesy and sympathy forbid the pub- 
lication of the absolutely plain facts which 
would not reflect credit upon many men who 
have more or less intimately associated with 
us. We have nothing to be ashamed of and 
nothing to regret, except the lack of co-opera- 
tion and of good faith on the part of the men 
from whom we had not only reason but right 
to expect loyalty and honesty.”’ 


Others followed. Weber and Fields, after 
losing a large sum of money in their Harlem 
and Boston schemes, and in starring Willie 
Collier and Charles Richman, dissolved 
partnership, despite a successful union of 
many years.. Not only did they knuckle 
down, but so completely that they played 
their last engagement together at the New 
Amsterdam, a conspicuous Syndicate thea- 
ter. They did not say so, but it was gen- 
erally conceded that the funeral was a 
highly successful one. Maurice Campbell, 
who is the husband and manager of Hen- 
rietta Crossman, is out of the fight person- 
ally, as Miss Crossman joined the Belasco 
company in September, 1903, and achieved 
a triumph in ‘‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’’ 
which ran until the end of the season. Mr. 
Hackett’s original grievance was because 
John Drew had been given the part of 
Richard Carvel. He objected, as have a 
few of the younger stars, te the dictatorict 
methods of his employers. Miss Cross- 


man, after her victory over Ada Rehan in 
became 
The history of the sec- 


her version of ‘* Nell Gwynne,” 
an Independent. 
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David Belasco, arch 


ond revolt is a brief one. Mrs. Fiske 
and her husband are now, with David 
Belasco, the only dissenters. 
THE CASE OF DAVID BELASCO 

The case of David Belasco is a peculiar 
one. It stands out in bold relief from the 
other rebellions because of certain curious 
malevolent persecutions. Belascocame here 
from San Francisco about 1886. He had 
staged pieces for the Frohmans, the Hay- 
mans and others, and when the Lyceum 
opened he became its stage manager, and 





enemy to the Trust. 


in company with De Mille, since dead, 
wrote the ‘‘ Charity Ball,’’ ‘‘ The Wife,” 
and other successes, in which young Soth- 
ern, Helen Dauvray, Georgia Cayvan, 
Herbert Kelcey and other members of the 
old stock company participated. Daniel 
Frohman was the manager, and being the 
only one of his colleagues pr ssessing an ar- 


tistic temperament, Belasco was and still is 

his friend. Then Belasco took up Mrs. Leslie 

Carter, drilled her and had her prepared 

to star in ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling’’ in 1890. 

All this time he was staging the produc- 
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Richard Mansfield. 


In December, 1808, Mr. Mansfield declared: “ Recent 
experiences have confirmed my intention to play 
in dance halls or dime museums in preference to 
houses controlled by the Trust.” Mr. Mansfield ts 
now appearing under syndicate control. 


tions ana rewriting plays for the Frohman- 
Hayman combination. He was kept well 
under and his name was seldom permitted 
to appear on the programmes. It was 
feared that he might become acquainted 
with his own worth and, being an emotional 
man where art is concerned, and without 
financial knowledge, he was cajoled into 
performing an immense amount of work. 
Belasco has a gift for embodying scenic- 
ally the salient points of a play. Nothing 
cut him up so much as the failure of ‘* The 
Younger Son,” at the Empire. It only 
ran a few days, but he had to pay the bills 
to the last farthing, as it was not consid- 
ered expedient by Frohman to let him 
blossom into a successful playwright. Then 
he wrote ‘‘The Heart of Maryland’’ for 
Mrs. Carter, and it made a hit at the 
Herald Square Theater. This was fol- 
lowed by Blanche Bates in ‘‘ Naughty 
Anthony,’’ not a marked success; then 
‘¢Zaza,’’ with Mrs. Carter; finally ‘‘ Du 
Barry,’’ ‘‘ Madame bButterfly,’’ ‘‘The 
Darling of the Gods’’—the latter with 
Miss Bates—and ‘‘Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’’ 
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were many evidences of the public interest 
and delight in his dramatic work. John 
Luther Long has collaborated with him; 
and in the case of ‘‘ Zaza,’’ Belasco bought 
the play outright from Paris, pulled it to 
pieces, and slowly reconstructed it. Then 
the Belasco ‘Theater was built and the fat 
was in the fire. 

Klaw and Erlanger, particularly the lat- 
ter, were always opposed to Belasco, and 
they fought him inch by inch in his4@fflu- 
ence with the Frohmans. Both brothers, 
Charles and Daniel, like Belasco and they 
never concealed their liking. This did not 
suit Al Hayman or ‘‘ Abe”’ Erlanger, who 
did not wish to have any one nearer the 
‘¢ great white throne’’ at the Empire Thea- 
ter than themselves. The first row began 
over ‘* The Auctioneer’’ and David War- 
field. In the action against Belasco by Jo- 
seph Brooks—the Man Friday of Klaw and 
Erlanger—Belasco swore an affidavit that, 
in response to a letter from Mr. Erlanger, 
representing the firm of Klaw & Erlanger, 
he called at Erlanger’s house to consider 
the question of a route for his new star, 
David Warfield. ‘* After some discus 
sion,’’ to quote literally from this enlight- 
ening legal statement of the deponent, 
(Mr. Belasco), ‘‘Mr. Erlanger finally 
agreed to furnish a route, provided the 
firm of Klaw & Erlanger was given an 
interest in the enterprise. For an instant 
deponent felt indignant, and then realiz 
ing the utter impossibility of procuring a 
route for his new ‘star’ in any other way, 
finally offered Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger a 
twenty per cent. interest. This Mr. Er 
langer declined and insisted upon no less 
an interest than fifty per cent. Regarding 
this demand in the light of an imposition, 
deponent informed Mr. Erlanger that he 
would later consider the matter. 

‘«Subsequently deponent, accompanied 
by his manager, Mr. Roeder, called on 
Mr. Erlanger at the offices of the firm of 
Klaw & Erlanger and the discussion con 
cerning the terms was renewed. ‘The fifty 
per cent. proposition broached by Mr. Er- 
langer was discussed and finally agreed 
to.’’ 

Fifty per cent interest for booking a play! 
And these men conducted a booking agency 
whose business it was to book plays on a 
five per cent. basis.! This was followed by 
an offer to Belasco of half the author’s 
royalties, No other compensation was al- 
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lowed him, though he demanded a sum 
for his stage managing. Furthermore he 
produced ‘* The Auctioneer ’’ at a per- 
sonal outlay of eight thousand dollars. 
Klaw and Erlanger never invested a cent 
in the scheme, yet they demanded their 
fifty percent. And they demanded it at 
the end of each week. Every Saturday 
profits were divided—never _ losses. 
Checks were made payable in their firm 
name, though Joseph Brooks was named 
in the contract, because as Mr. Erlanger 
pithily put it, ‘*if the transaction became 
known, the people across the street would 
raise H—1,’’ said ‘‘ people’’ being the 
other members of the Syndicate who were 
not in the ‘ deal.”’ 

This affair needs no comment, for while 
it was well within legal limits, it showed 
which way the wind blew. Belasco de- 
serves hearty censure for weakly acquies- 
cing; yet we must remember that while 
he had star and play, he had no theaters. 
Artist-like, he only saw his play on the 
boards and was willing to make any con- 
cessions for his darling project. Since this 
lawsuit, he has brought one against Klaw 
and Erlanger asking for an accounting of 
moneys received for booking ‘*’ The Heart 
of Maryland.’’ This was an offset to the 
suit of Joseph Brooks (behind him were 
Klaw and Erlanger) against Belasco. 

This movement promises to disclose still 
other methods of Syndicate greed. Belas- 
co claims that when he paid Klaw and Er- 
langer to become his agents in securing 
bookings for ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland,’’ 
they contracted to serve his interests singly 
in this matter. He asserts that he subse- 
quently learned that, in addition to the 
sum received by Klaw and Erlanger from 
Belasco for booking the play, they also re- 
ceived from all theaters in which this piece 
appeared five per cent. of the total box 
office receipts. Itis contrary to law that 
an agent may serve two parties to a trans- 
action and receive pay from each; and it is 
on this well established principle that Bel- 
asco has based his retaliatory ‘‘ Heart of 
Maryland ’’ action. Should he win in this 
case, the result will establish a precedent 
entirely dangerous to Klaw and Erlanger, 
for they have exacted an equal tribute from 
every theater and for every play for which 
they have done the booking. It is this 
five per cent. ‘graft’? that has caused 
their New Amsterdam Theater to be known 





Kirke La Shelle. 


A prominent independent manager. 


as ‘* The Monument of the Five Per Cents.’’ 
Some idea of the enormous revenues de- 
rived in this way is gained from the fact that, 
though annually they lose many thousands 
of dollars through the failures of their new 
plays in New York, these losses are so far 
offset by the ‘five per cents.’’ that their 
ledger never fails to show a net profit of 
some hundreds of thousands. With so 
many stages to be filled, they must manu- 
facture attractions of some sort, good, bad 
or indifferent. So they cheerfully stand 
for the New York losses, knowing full well 
that when these failures go out for their 
road turns, the ‘‘ five per cents.”’ will much 
more than compensate, 

Bad blood kept manifesting itself. When 
‘¢ The Darling of the Gods’’ was produced, 
Klaw and Erlanger brought out ‘‘A Jap- 
anese Nightingale’’ at Daly’s Theater 
which was a crude enough affair compared 
to Belasco’s play. Everything possible was 
done by the Syndicate to make ‘‘ The 
Japanese Nightingale’’ a successful rival to 
‘The Darling of the Gods.’’ Mr. Kjaw in 
an interview in one of the morning papers 
said: ‘*We will fight fair. We won’t 
make use of the Syndicate. It never was 
the purpose of this office to injure any- 
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body and we would not now press into 
service our booking system in order to op- 
pose Belasco. But,’’ he went on to say, 
‘*we have got him this time, and he 
knows we have got him. ‘A Japanese 
Nightingale’ company will be sent ahead 
of ‘The Darling of the Gods,’ pre- 
cisely over the same route which Belasco 
has booked, and we will bend every 
energy to promote the success of that com- 
pany.’’ The public recognized Belasco’s 
position in the affair. Later uglier rumors 
cropped up. Ropes it is claimed were 
cut on the stage of the Belasco Theater the 
first night of a certain production. News- 
papers persistently misrepresented the 
plucky little manager, and that, too, in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Klaw declared 
that ‘‘a hot bed of degeneracy had de- 
veloped in New York dramatic criticism 
during the last two years that is appalling. 
Mr. Erlanger and I do not include every 
dramatic critic in New York, when we say 
that a certain clique has been subsidized 
by Belasco.’’ And finally an imposing thea- 
ter was built and opened across the street 
from his establishment and called the New 
Amsterdam, known as we have said as 
‘‘the monument of the five per cents.’’ 
Naturally no accusations were preferred 
against the Syndicate for anything re- 
motely approaching persecution; but Mr. 
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Belasco kept his eyes wide open and as he 
humorously relates, he always walked in 
the middle of side streets after midnight. 
That is his dramatic way of putting 
things—the Syndicate is too sensible and 
law-abiding to resort to petty violence, 
though some of its members have referred 
to Belasco in any but complimentary 
terms. 

At present, David Belasco is extremely 
pessimistic. The drama is declining. 
The public is forced into accepting worth- 
less plays, vulgar, showy productions, and 
in consequence people are staying away 
from the theaters. In London, the same 
conditions are prevailing; Charles Wynd- 
ham is only the janitor of his theater, 
Henry Irving no longer has a house of his 
own. John Hare has drifted out of sight 
as an actor-manager because the Syndicate 
methods are on the increase in the British 
metropolis. Good-by to the days of fine 
plays, finely played. Individuality in act- 
ing isa thing of the past. ‘The present 
mode is to pitchfork on the boards a med- 
ley of vulgar dancers, vaudeville comedians, 
limelight ballets, bad singing, worse acting 
and idiotic librettos. Not unnaturally, 
Mr. Belasco blames the Syndicate for 
these inartistic conditions and cites ‘‘ Ben 
Hur ’’ and ‘‘Mr. Blue Beard” as being 
the acme of horrors, and he is right. 


The fight made by Mr. and Mrs. Fiske, the struggle with the dramatic critics and the 
general situation as it stands to-day will be taken up in the December number. 


HER BONNET#* 


By William Page Carter 


Her bonnet’s just the sweetest thing, 
It flouts the world as she goes by, 
It’s tied down by the sweetest string, 
I'd love to be that string, but my! 
The bonnet might not be the thing, 
So sweet if I should be the string. 


Her bonnet’s just the sweetest thing 
It tips a bit above her eye, 

The birds, the birds begin to sing, 
They want to sing as she goes by, 
They think it’s daybreak, and, oh my! 
It’s just because she’s passing by. 
* From ‘‘ Echoes from the Glen,’’ 


Her bonnet’s just the sweetest thing, 
It roofs in just the sweetest hair, 
And eyes and mouth—the birds will sing, 
They think it’s spring when she is there, 
It’s just because she’s passing by, 
I want that bonnet, but, oh my! 


White rose of roses, why be shy 
About the sweetest bonnet string. 
The lads, the lads will sigh and sigh, 
For God’s white rose that makes it spring 
And daybreak for the birds, and I— 
Just want that bonnet, but, oh my! 
Copyright, 1904, by William Page Carter, 
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THE GHOST COON 


By Carlile Litsey 





WITH 





opulent night in autumn), and the heart 

of the wide, uncleared knob area was 
quiet. Not the quiet of sleep, indeed, for 
the wood-folk were abroad in numbers, 
each bent on a separate errand, whose end 
and aim was death. But they moved with- 
out noise, from the largest to the smallest. 
Few went beyond the limits which marked 
Beech Hollow on every side. ‘The lore of 
the wood-kind taught that this place was 
haunted by the ghost of a big coon, and 
that death awaited the invader of his pre- 
cincts. By a secret telegraphic code, by 
purrings and by barks, there was not a deni- 
zen of the wild but knew this to be true. 
More than one had seen the specter. It 
was not the hallucination of a March-crazed 
cottontail. The ghost ran every night from 
the first cock-crow till nearly dawn, and 
his hunting ground was held inviolate by 
his four-footed flesh-and-blood kindred. 

The half naked beeches which gave the 
hollow its name shivered in their scant cov- 
ering. The hillsides were heavy with 
drifted leaves, russet and gold and poppy- 
veined. Through the hollow purled a 
small stream, drowsily. Along the trunk 
of a long, dead beech that lay, prostrate 
and blackened, on one side of the hol- 
low, moved something white. A figure 
almost ball-shaped. Its head was held low 
to the surface of the log; its body rose up 
in a peculiarly rounded hump, and its snow- 
white, bushy tail trailed along behind. It 
was the ghost coon of Beech Hollow on 


¥ was near the turning of night (of an 
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his nightly quest for food. His progress 
was most ungainly. ‘The fore-feet would 
move forward a few inches and the body 
would lengthen. ‘The hind-feet would 
get in motion and the back would assume 
an arc, and all the time the busy nose 
would be smelling to left and right. Reach- 
ing the end of the tree at last, the coon 
reared upon its haunches, squirrel fashion, 
and gazed about him keenly. Nothing 
was stirring beyond a fluttering leaf; noth- 
ing was heard but the low soughing of the 
wind. Suddenly the triangular head went 
up a little higher, and the sharp nose 
pointed directly across the hollow. Thus 
it was held rigidly for several moments 
while the beady eyes glowed fiercely. Then 
a slender, red tongue curled swiftly around 
his upper lip; he sank to the log again and 
from thence to the ground, and -moved 
down the hillside with a shambling, awk- 
ward, yet incredibly swift gait. 

That very day, as he was sleeping in his 
hollow tree at the other end of the ravine, 
he had been awakened by the shots of 
some hunters in the cornfield bordering his 
valley of refuge. ‘Then he had stretched 
himself and gone to sleep again, confident 
of a rich banquet in the hours of the com- 
ing night. He knew well—for he had 
learned the lesson when half grown—that 
frightened birds always take to the nearest 
cover when annoyed too much by men and 
dogs. Not long after sundown he had 
crawled out of his hole and crouched on 
the limb in front of it, and listened to the 
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rallying call of the quail as they gathered 
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together to squat for the night. Then, 
when the night was far enough advanced, 
he had slid down the tree like a patch 
of moonlight, and gone in search of his 
prey. 

In a direct line with the coon’s progress 
the stream below spread into a pool of con- 
siderable breadth and some depth, and as 
the soft-footed prowler gained its edge he 
stopped, leaned over the water, and eyed 
the surface intently. A born fisherman, 
he could not let pass the opportunity to 
land one of the small perch which had 
their home in this pool. For a number of 
minutes he stood as still as one of the 
stones lining the bank. Then he_ burst 
into action with the agility of one of the 
cat tribe. One claw-rimmed foot shot for- 
ward and downward, then upward again all 
at one stroke, and the star-rays glittered 
on a scaly body flying through the air. 
The fish had scarcely touched the ground 
when the nimble animal was beside it. 
Quickly the faithful paws pounced upon 
the flopping object and pinioned it to the 
earth. Then just back of the neck the 
sharp fangs crunched, and the ghostly ruler 
of the hollow ate leisurely of the toothsome 
dainty which his craft and skill had pro- 
vided, spitting and clawing out the bones 
when in his greediness they stuck on his 
tongue. When his supper was over, the 
coon, appeased in a measure, did not at 
once take up his air-trail, which was still 
wafted gently to him from the top of the 
other slope. He moved around and around 
the heap of bones and offal which marked 
his late repast, sniffing and nibbling by 
turns. Finally he veered about, and 
started back over the track by which he had 
come. Just then his nostrils were tickled 
by another light gust, laden with the par- 
tridge-smell. It was too much to resist. 
He swerved again, and began to climb the 
slope of his temptation. 

Nestling at the base of a rugged knob 
not two miles distant from Beech Hollow 
was a log-roller’s hut. Of its human in- 
mates we have no word to say, for our 
story has nothing to do with them. But 
of a certain low, heavy-bodied, vengeful, 
mongrel cur dog, which harbored at this 
hut in the day, it becomes necessary now 
to speak. This dog feared nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. He would bite at the 
thick sole of the shoe that kicked him; he 
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would fight anything that walked upon two 
feet or four. He was totally wicked, 
totally merciless in his battles, and he cher- 
ished an inveterate hatred for coons. 
Throughout the day he would hang around 
the miserable shelter of the human-people 
—his companions, but not his masters— 
but when night sank down over the broad 
wastes of forest and hill he would go trail- 
ing through the dense passes of the wild, 
sharp-nosed and vigilant, his stub tail 
moving like the pendulum of a clock, and 
keeping time to his rapid footsteps. Once 
in his wanderings he had entered Beech 
Hollow, and had run upon that which the 
wood-folk feared. A large, white, ghostly 
figure coming towards him down the ravine. 
The cur yelped and fled. Gaining the 
open to the south of the hollow the moon- 
light gave him courage, and he warily cir- 
cled the place, coming in at the other end, 
and running with his keen nose not an inch 
above the ground. He stumbled upon the 
scent quickly, and the chase-yelp bubbled 
to his throat. But he choked it back, for 
he was wiser than most coon dogs, who 
give tongue as soon as the trail is caught, 
and thus warn their quarry of danger. The 
trail that night led him to the base of a 
large beech tree, and there was the coon- 
smell on the bark as high as he could reach 
by standing upon his hind legs. From 
that night the hollow held no terror for 
him. <A coon had but one odor, and while 
this one was white, whereas all from whom 
he had drawn blood were gray with black- 
ringed tails, still it was a coon, and the 
one idea in his head now was to harass 
and harry it into open fight. 

So he began to stalk the lonely hollow 
which was shunned by the forest people, 
inbred guile driving him to all the cunning 
artifices known to the wood-dwellers. But 
the ghost coon was his match in subtlety. 
Never since that first night had the vindic- 
tive cur laid eyes upon the phantom, 
though two and three times a week he 
would come with his fangs whetted for 
fight. But upon that night in autumn, 
when the coon feasted upon the fish, and 
subsequently started in quest of the hud- 
dled quail, a dark, noiseless shadow entered 
the hollow from the north, and glided 
down t as a cloud shadow glides over a 
field. The cur struck the trail a few feet 


from the point where the coon had dropped 
from the prostrate tree, and instantly he 


There was nothing to do but fight. 


The odor was 


crouched and grew rigid. 
fresh, strong, hot in his nostrils, and he 
had waited long and traveled far for this 


chance, Flattening his body on the damp 


leaves, he looked about him with glowing 

eyes. Nothing was to be seen or heard. 

Which way was he to go? Had his prey 

gone up hill or down? Guided by that 
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unerring instinct which all animals possess, 
the dog arose after an instant’s hesitation 
and moved down the hill with his black 
muzzle brushing the leaves. 

At the top of the other slope the white 
marauder was slowly closing in upon 
his sleeping victims. Beneath a bend- 
ing, berry-laden spray he stopped and 
gazed gloatingly for a second upon a 
dozen or more brown bodies crowded 
together with their tails touching. Then 
he pounced. A_ few sleepy chirrups, a 
wild scramble and the sound of whirring 
wings followed. The chagrined coon, 
cheated of his anticipated meal, shook a 
few downy feathers from the claws of his 
right fore-foot, backed out of the bushes, 
and took the back track for his tree of 
refuge. In his anger at failing in his last 
adventure, he neglected to scan the slope 
before him as he started down it. Soon 
he realized that a strange stump had taken 
root in his path since he had trodden it a 
few moments before. A squat, black, 
ugly thing which he had not previously 
noticed. He came on stubbornly, how- 
ever, until he saw two blazing eyes look- 
ing at him with an expression of fiendish 
joy. There was nothing to do but fight. 

For a very perceptible time the two 
glared at each other. The dog cruel, mean, 
wicked; the coon angry, furtive, sly. Then 
low sounds came from the throat of each. 
The dog gave a deep, muttering growl; the 
coon a succession of sharp hisses, not un- 
hke those made by a goose, while he 
withdrew into himself and glanced about 
as if meditating flight, though no tree grew 
near enough for him to reach. The dog 
quickly assumed the offensive, for his eager 
hate would not countenance delay. His 
spring was like the rebound of a cross-bow, 
but his enemy knew how to fight. While 
the cur was yet in air the ghost of the hol- 
low had reared and fallen prone upon his 
back, his hind feet drawn close down upon 
his belly, and his fore-feet arched and 
ready. At the right moment the hind 
feet shot up, and ripped a half dozen 
streaming seams in the flanks of the cur as 
he descended with snapping jaws. A 
screech, a scuffle, a howl of pain, and the 
dog leaped backward, drew his tongue 
rapidly across the stinging rents in his 
side, and bounded for the second time 
upon his foe. Aiming at the throat, his 
teeth found the loose skin at one side of 





the neck instead; the coon secured one of 
the stub ears of the attacker in his mouth, 
and thus they grappled. Strange sounds 
floated through the length of Beech Hol- 
low that night, sounds which never before 
had disturbed its accustomed quiet. 

On the leaf-strewn slope one great ball 
of intermingled white and black gradually 
drew near the bottom of the hill. Neither 
knew nor thought of the course the fight 
was taking. ‘Their hearts were inflamed 
with the battle-lust, and with lightning-like 
movements they fought for the death hold. 
After a time the level was reached, and 
here, by mere chance, the jaws of the dog 
found the throat of his enemy. The coon 
realized his strait, and plied all four feet 
with such good effect that the blood ran in 
streams from the ragged wounds which he 
inflicted. But his breath was shut off, and 
nothing can live or fight without air. It was 
then he felt something cool clasp his hind 
leg. He threw himself backward, dragging 
the cur with him, and the water of the pool 
closed over them both. 

A coon can remain under water for a 
marvelously long time. In the foreign ele- 
ment the cur, confused, strangled and fright- 
ened, loosed his hold, arose to the surface 
and struck out for the shore. But the tables 
had turned, and the valiant old boar knew 
it. Rising also, he received the grateful 
rush of air into his strained Jungs, and in 
another moment he was on the back of his 
opponent and forcing him under. Fasten- 
ing his teeth in the loose folds of skin at 
the base of the skull, he sank again, tak- 
ing the cur down too. The water boiled 
like a caldron, and though a leg, or even a 
shoulder at times appeared, no head came 
into view. Soon the pool grew quiet. Then 
near the bank, a sharp muzzle came up, 
slowly followed by the dripping form of the 
victor. His den-tree stood quite near the 
other end ofthe hollow, and as he painfully 
began his march towards it, leaving a trail of 
water and blood behind him as he went, his 
body swayed and his steps were uncertain. 
At last he stood among the roots which he 
knew so well, and with eyes which scarcely 
saw looked up the bare trunk which he had 
been wont to climb with perfect ease. 
Feebly he reared, and began the ascent. 
Six feet from the ground he _ stopped, 
gently let his head fall forward upon the 
bark, quivered, from end to end, and 
dropped to the earth, dead. 
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THE VALLEY BETWEEN 


By Owen Oliver 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


HE Spur Mountains _ be- 

longed to the Macdonalds, 
and the Lonnon Mountains 
to the McAllisters. The 
valley between them was no 
man’s land, for they were 
too busy fighting over it to keep out 
the thieves from the hills. They had 
fought year in and year out for longer than 
the memory of man, and neither boasted 
long of advantage, till the days when Rob- 
ert McAllister, seventh of the name, grew 
old. Then an ill time happened to the 
clan. His eldest son slipped over a crag 
and was killed. His second and third sons 
were slain, away in the wars; and the 
youngest son died in his bed of some 
womanish complaint—a hard fate for a 
brave man. Since Robert McAllister was 
too old for arms the name of the clan grew 
small, and the more daring of the tribes- 
men took service abroad under the King 
of France; for Mary McAllister had the 
spirit of a man, but only the body of a 
maid. 

Alan, the young chief of the Macdon- 
alds, had won great renown in arms, and 
he had the way of leading men; and those 
who are born for leading never lack men to 
lead. He drove the McAllisters from the 
valley, and built little fortresses there to 
hold it, and when he had held it for a full 
year he sent a message to Robert McAllis- 
ter saying that further strife was vain, and 
offering terms of peace if they would own 
that the valley was his. Thereupon the 
McAllisters gathered together and made a 
great raid, taking away cattle and sheep in 
hundreds that were in the valley to graze, and 
razing one of the little forts to the ground. 
The week after, Alan Macdonald fell upon 
them and took back fourfold. And after- 
ward he sent a piper with a letter, which 
read like this:— 





‘‘From Alan Macdonald to Robert 
McAllister, most courteous greetings. 

‘*«The fortune of war has given us ad- 
vantage which you cannot resist. When 
strife is useless, strife should cease. If 
you will own that the valley is mine I shall 
be honored by your using it. It is said 
that good foes make good friends, and I 
am wishful to try; for there is none who 
honors your name more than I.’’ 

Robert McAllister, being a wise old man, 
was minded to consent. 

‘‘Tt is a generous offer from a gallant 
enemy,”’ he said. 

But his daughter pleaded with him in 
her dead brothers’ names and prevailed. 
So he made answer thus:— 

**Robert McAllister sends all courteous 
greetings to Alan Macdonald. The for- 
tune of the moment changes. For those 
who come after, I hold to what I have held 
and my forefathers before me. If our 
numbers are lessened our courage is not.’’ 

Then came another message from Alan 
Macdonald. 

‘* If you rely on courage, let one of your 
tribe meet me in single combat, the valley 
to belong to the victor’s clan. 

‘¢ ALAN MACDONALD.’” 

Many of the McAllisters volunteered for 
the fight; but there was no great man of 
arms among them, and the elders would 
not consent. 

‘It were giving Macdonald the land,” 
they declared. ‘‘There is no man in 
Scotland who can stand before him.’’ For 
he was a large, powerful man, and withal 
quick as smaller men are; and he had a 
curious cunning of fence which he had 
learnt in France. 

So they sent no answer at all, and Mary 
McAllister locked herself in her room for 
two days, and brooded over the dishonor 
of her clan. Presently she made a deep 
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THE VALLEY BETWEEN 


plan, as women will, and rode out in the 


‘gray dawn to the castle on the Spur Moun- 


tains; and when Macdonald’s outposts 
challenged her in the valley, she an- 
swered :— 

‘‘T am Mary McAllister, and I have 
come to answer the challenge of your 
chief.’’ Then they sent a guide to con- 
duct her the easiest way to the castle, and 
when the chief warder came to the gate 
and asked her pleasure, she made him the 
same answer as before. 

After he had stared at her once for her 
daring, and twice for her beauty, he con- 
ducted her to the great hall; and Alan Mac- 
donald rose and came to meet her, and set a 
chair, and stood with his cap in hand mar- 
veling that any woman should be so fair; 
for she had pale-blue eyes and red-gold 
hair, and her face was like a wild spring 
flower. 

‘You honor me greatly,’’ he told her. 
‘* Have no fear.’’ She laughed carelessly. 

‘¢T had no fear,’’ she said, and he 
bowed. 

‘¢ Fair lady, you honor me more.’’ 

‘*Tt was not for your honor that I came, 
but for the honor of my clan, and my 
own.’’ He bowed again. 

‘¢ There is no dishonor in peace,’’ he 
said. 

‘« Neither have I come in peace.’” He 
caught a look in her eyes that he had seen 
in the face of a foe before, and he knew 
that she spoke no light word. Wherefore 
he became very grave. 

‘< War is not for women,’’ he told her. 

‘*T had not come if any of my brothers 
had lived; but perchance’’—she tossed 
back her hair that was like red-gold—‘‘ you 
had not challenged us then?’’ 

He flushed hotly. ‘‘ Think you so?’’ 

Their eyes met for a moment, and she 
smiled suddenly. There was a year’s 
spring, it seemed to him, in her smile. 

‘* Nay,’’ she owned, ‘‘I think not so. 
Alan Macdonald, you fear no man.”” He 
laughed a soft laugh. 

‘‘T have feared no woman till now.’’ 
She put her head back and looked up at 
him. 

‘‘ Fear you me ?”’ 

‘* As a man may fear.’’ 

‘** Fear you my challenge?’’ He knitted 
his brows in thought before he spoke. 

‘* Name what champion you will,’’ he 
said. at last. ‘‘I will meet him, if he is 
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not your .over. Believe me ’’—there was 
a sudden depth in his voice—‘‘I would 
not earn your hate.’’ She laughed scorn- 


fully. 

**Is it yet to earn ?”’ 

‘*His blood be upon your head,’’ he 
said sternly. ‘‘I will meet him.’’ She 
laughed. 

**T have no lover. The challenge is my 
own.’’ 

There was a quick murmur of laughter 
among the retainers, but their chief 
checked it with a glance. 

**T am dull-witted, lady; help my lack 
of brains.’’ 

She drew a deep breath. 

‘** You sent a challenge to our clan, that 
one should contend with you. It was not 
an equal wager, yet there were those who 
would have died, had they not been over- 
ruled.’’ Her eyes flashed. 

‘‘Also I took the risk,’’ he reminded 
her. 

‘¢ It was not an equalrisk, as you knew.’’ 
He frowned. 

‘Who shall deny his strength to the 
stronger man ?’’ he asked. 

‘Shall he use it against a weaker ?’’ she 
demanded. He frowned again. 

‘*It is the way of these things.”’ 

‘« That he should take advantage against 
the weak? Would he then use his strength 
against a woman ?”’ 

‘*No!” said 
‘« Surely not.’’ 

‘*Wherefore,’’ said she, ‘‘I bring to 
you an equal challenge.’’ She looked him 
straight in the eyes. 

‘« Tf your challenge is such as a man may 
meet,’’ he answered steadily, ‘‘I accept it 
unheard. ”’ 

‘«Tt is an even risk,’’ she said calmly. 
‘* Your life against mine.’’ 

‘‘Never!’’ She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

‘*Tt is not your habit to fight on equal 
terms ?”’ 

‘‘It is not my habit to fight with a 
woman on any terms at all.’’ She laughed 
scornfully. 

‘* A woman is not so much to fear!’’ 

The gray-bearded Hector, who was 
reckoned wise, rested his trembling old 
hands on the table and leaned forward. 

‘¢ A woman of all things is most to fear,’’ 
he said. 

She turned haughtily to Alan. 


Macdonald heartily. 
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‘¢ Before age has brought wisdom, do 
you fear ?’’ 

‘* Aye,’’ he said, ‘‘I fear greatly.”’ 

‘¢ The risk is only equal.’’ He shook 
his head. 

‘* A woman’s life is more to a man than 
his own.’’ 

‘«My life is naught to you,” she told 
him. He looked her in the face boldly. 

‘Try me, lady,’’ he said; and the 
thought crossed her mind that Alan Mac- 
donald had been good to have as a friend; 
but she bit her lip and answered coldly. 

‘« Such as my life is, I dare risk it.’’ 

She put her hand in her bosom and 
drew out two quaint phials of colored glass, 
with stoppers of dull wrought gold, 

‘«Will you drink a toast with me?’’ she 
asked. 

‘<Surely,’’. he answered, ‘‘if it is such 
as a man may.” But he looked at the 
strange vessels and liked them not. 

‘‘It is an innocent toast enough, and 
harmless—if you drink the one.’’ 

«¢ And if I drink the other?” 

‘<It is only death!’’ 

‘¢ There are worse things,’’ he told her. 
She pushed the phials smilingly towards 
him. 

‘Choose. I will drain the other.’’ 

‘* And then ?’’ 

‘«One of us will gain the valley, andthe 
other will feel no loss.’’ 

He took up the phials and held them in 
the sunlight that streamed through an 
open casement on to the floor. Then he 
put them down again. 

‘*] pray you send some other challen- 
ger,’’ he begged. 

‘¢ The challenge is mine,’’ she insisted. 
*<If you are no coward, choose now.” He 
shook his head, and she rose from her 
chair. ‘‘I will goto my father and tell 
him that Alan Macdonald was afraid.’’ 

The young chief flushed rosy red as a 
girl blushes. 

‘*Send a man to tell me so,’’ he cried 


fiercely. 
**One less strong, and less skilled in 
arms?’’ There was an angry sound 


among the men at thetable, but he quelled 
it with a wave of the hand. ‘‘Come,’’ 
she tempted him. ‘Death is not so 
much to dread. Give me one, and I will 
drink first.’’ 

He lifted the little vessels again and 
watched them sparkle against the sunbeams, 
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It was awesome, he thought, that death 
should come in such a guise; and he was 
angry with himself, because he feared that 
he feared. 

‘Dare you not?’’ she asked taunt- 
ingly. 

** Aye,’’ he said. 
which you will.’’ 

The wise man moved as if he would 
speak, but stopped at the look in her 
eyes. 

‘*T should give you death,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘For I know.’’ Alan Mac- 
donald looked hard at her, and saw that 
truly she was passing fair. 

‘* Give me death, if you will.” 

The wise man leaned forward again, and 
again he said naught. 

‘*T take no odds,’’ she said. ‘‘ Neither 
would I have the death of so generous a 
foe on my soul. For your honor, Alan 
Macdonald, choose.’’ 

He bowed and looked at the phials once 
more. One was green and one was pink, 
and either flashed in the sun. 

‘‘TIt were better to share one,”’ he 
said. 

“* Aye,’’ muttered the sage, ‘‘ woman 
and man were made to live together or die 
together.’’ 

‘*When they are foes,’’ said Mary 
McAllister, ‘‘ one is better dead.’’ 

Her foeman turned to Bruce Macdonald 
who was second in the clan. 

‘«See that the lady is escorted home 
with all honor,’’? he commanded, ‘‘if I 
die;’’ and before any could stay him he 
had drained the green phial. ‘‘ Your 
health, madame!’’ 

Mary McAllister rose steadily and put 
out her hand for the pink vessel. 

‘¢ Your health, sir,’’ she pledged him. 
** You have won.’’ 

He saw that her color faded somewhat, 
her hand trembled slightly and her bosom 
heaved as she raised death to her lips, and 
suddenly he dashed the vessel from her 
hand on to the floor, and shivered it into 
fragments. 

‘«T pray you live,’’ he begged, ‘‘ and 
have me at your command.”’ 

Mary McAllister sank in the chair and 
buried her face in her hands for nearly a 
minute by the great clock that ticked on, 
as if life and death were nothing at all. 
When she looked up she was ashy pale, 
and she accepted her foeman’s arm to rise. 


‘‘T dare. Give me 
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Alan clung mechanically to something, he did not know what. 


** You are a very brave man, Alan Mac- ‘« Foe,’’ she whispered hoarsely, ‘* but— 
donald,’’ she told him, in a slow, hushed I honor you greatly.’’ 
voice. ‘Suffer me now to go.’’ Then she rode away into the mist that 

So he led her to the gateway in silence, hung over the valley below, and he gazed 
and held her foot when she mounted. after her till she was lost to view. 

‘Friend or foe?’’ he asked under his ‘¢ There was never her like in all Scot- 
breath. She looked down at him with her land,’’ he vowed. ‘‘ She would have drunk 
great blue eyes. her death.’’ 
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‘* Aye,’’ said the sage, who was stand- 
ing near him. ‘‘She would have taken it, 
and—jerchance she has more of the pot- 
son at home!”’ 

The young chief stared at him for a 
moment, then gave a great shout. 

‘* My horse! Bring my horse!’’ 

He ran to meet them as they came, 
leaped on his great black charger and rode 
down into the mist as if his senses were 
not in him. 

‘If harm should come to her!’’ he 
muttered. ‘* Good God, if harm should 
come to her!’’ 

He stroked his horse’s mane, and called 
it by every pet name to make it gallop 
faster. They rushed on, over hedges and 
ditches, and gray stone walls that grew 
suddenly out of the fog. He peered 
through the gloom with his eyes burning 
like fire, and saw nothing. He bent for- 
ward to listen for the sound of her horse’s 
hoofs and heard nothing. Only as he rode 
up Mount Lonnon and the mist lifted a 
little, he caught a glimpse of some one 
riding far above and knew that he could 
never catch her by the way that she went. 
He drew a long breath and turned his 
horse aside from the track. 

‘¢ A woman’s life is more than a man’s,” 
he said, under his breath. 

From the foot of the mountain to the 
castle high above, the bridle path runs a 
long way round; and between bend and 
bend lies a great ravine that neither man 
nor beast had crossed, forty feet at the 
narrowest from side to side. The edges 
overhang so that the bottom is not 
seen; and when a stone falls one grows 
tired of listening for the distant crash be- 
low. Alan Macdonald rode straight for 
the ravine. When he came to the edge 
he looked till he found a plot of level grass, 
and there he rested his horse for a moment, 
and patted his neck and whispered in his 
ear. 

‘*Now, boy, now,” he cried. The 
horse sprang forward over the even ground, 
gathered himself together on the edge of 
the abyss and flew into the air. 

**Live together or die together,’’ said 
Alan Macdonald under his breath. 

Then he saw his horse falling short of 
the black rock—felt him strike against it— 
was hurled forward with a crash—clutched 
at something hanging from above and 
held dazedly to it—caught the sound of a 
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woman’s cry—clung mechanically to some- 
thing, he did not know what—heard a dull 
thud. That must be his horse fallen be- 
low—he would follow in a moment—his 
hand seemed unclosing—he was going, go- 
ing—. Then he remembered no more for 
a time. 


When he found the world again he was 
lying in some long grass, he thought, and 
there was something yet softer under his 
head. He could see nothing at first but 
the mist and the swaying tops of the trees. 
He was not sure whether he was dead or 
alive till he tried to stir and groaned for the 
pain. Then a woman’s face hung over 
him, framed in the mist—the face of Mary 
McAllister. 

**T thought,’’ he said, in a faint voice 
unlike his own, ‘‘I was dead.”’ He lost 
the face again and heard noanswer. ‘<< Per- 
haps,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I am.’’ He tried 


to raise himself, and barely stifled another 
groan. 

‘*You must not move,’’ said a very 
** You are badly hurt, very 


gentle voice. 
badly, I fear.’’ 

‘<T donot fear for myself,’’ he answered, 
‘¢ only—are you Mary McAllister ?”’ 

‘‘Yes.’’ He tried to look round at her, 
‘¢ Only be still,’’ she entreated. ‘‘I have 
sent for men to carry you. They will 
come soon.”’ 

‘*Soon,’’ he murmured. Then he be- 
gan to wander in his mind and clutched at 
the air, dreaming that he was hanging over 
the ravine, but he found two soft hands 
holding his arms. 

‘*You are not there now,’’ she assured 
him. ‘*You are safe, quite safe.’’ He 
roused again. 

‘*‘ How—did it—happen?’’ 

‘*You were hanging by a dead branch. 
I—I lifted you here.’’ 

‘<T owe my life to you.’’ He smiled as 
if the thought pleased him. ‘‘ My foe!’’ 

‘¢I do not think,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ we 
are foes any more. You must not move.’’ 

‘*You saved my life.’’ 

** You had saved mine.’’ 

‘« You were not going to take the poison 
at home ?”’ 

She shivered, and suddenly he knew 
that his head wasupon her lap. ‘‘ Let me 
see your face again,’’ he entreated, ‘in 
case I should die.’’ 

‘You shall not die,’’ she vowed pas- 
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sionately, and. bent over and let him see 
her face; and the tears were running down 
it, and one fell on his cheek. 

‘‘ The—the poison,’’ he asked. 
would not have taken it ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I would.’’ 

‘“*You will not now?—for the love of 
Heaven, dear lady ?”’ 

‘Why did you take the leap ?”’ 

He smiled faintly. ‘‘ For you.’’ 

She looked right into his eyes. 

‘¢ Why do you care so much for my life?’’ 

Because he was dazed, the fine speeches 
that he had tried to fashion would not 
shape themselves to an end. So he said 
simply, ‘‘I love you.’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ she said, ‘‘ since you won my 
hfe, keep it, and do with it as you will ;’’ 
and he turned to look up at her without a 
moan at the pain. 

‘‘Tf I rise a whole man,”’ he said, ‘‘I 
- will give you my whole heart.’’ She 
looked at him with a glitter in her eyes. 


‘* You 
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‘*And if you do not,’’ she said, ‘I 
will take it!’’ 

And because he was so helpless and his 
eyes pleaded with her so, she bent down 
her head and let him kiss her red lips. 

** To live together or die together,’’ she 
vowed. 

So when the leech came with his herbs 
and bandages, she whispered to him to use 
all his skill. 

‘‘For,’’ she said, ‘* you hold two lives 
in your hand.’’ 

Some said it was the leech’s craft that 
saved him, and some said it was the gentle 
nursing of Mary McAllister, and some said 
it was his own great strength, and some said 
it was the strength of his love for her; but 
Hector, who was old and wise, put it all 
to the mercy of God. And when Alan 
Macdonald was recovered, the clans went 
down from the mountains, with white favors 
in their bonnets, and married them in the 
valley between. 
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A Novel of the Northwest 


By Ralph Connor 
Author of ‘The Sky Pilot,’’ ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ Etc. 


SyNopsIs OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. ‘“‘Shock,’’ a sturdy young Scotch-Canadian theo- 
logue, leaves his mother and his sweetheart, Helen Fairbanks, to take up missionary work in 


the great northwest. 


His first experience is with a liquor dealer of whom he buys a drink, 


and then pours it on the ground to the old man’s amazement. 


CHAPTER VI.—ContTINUED 


ILL LEE’S anger and disgust were 
B giving place to curiosity. 
‘*What 
inquired. 
‘« Well, my boss told me to-day I was a 


are you anyway?’ he 


prospector.’’ Shock’s mind reverted, as 
he spoke, to that last conversation with 
his Convenor. 

‘*Prospector,’’ echoed the old man. 
‘* What for, land, coal ?’’ 

‘‘ No, men.’’ 


‘What ?’’ The old man looked as if 
he could not have heard aright. 

‘¢Men,’’ said Shock again simply and 
earnestly. 

Bill was hopelessly puzzled. 
to get at it another way. 

‘«What’s your Company ?’’ he inquired. 
‘¢T mean, who are you working for ?”’ 

Before answering, Shock paused, looking 
far past Bill down the trail, and then said 
solemnly, ‘* God.’’ 


He tried 
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Bill started back from his companion 
with a gasp of surprise. Was the man 
mad? Putting the incident of the whis- 
key and this answer of his together, he 
might well be. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Shock, withdrawing his 
eyes from the trail and facing Bill squarely, 
‘*that’s my business. I am after men.’’ 
He drew from his pocket a small Bible and 
read, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.’’ 

When Bill saw the Bible he looked re- 
lieved but rather disgusted. 

‘* Oh, I git you now! You’re a preacher, 
eh ?”’ 

‘‘ Well,’? said Shock in a tone almost 
confidential, ‘‘I’ll tell you I’m not much 
of a preacher. I don’t think I’m cut out 
for that somehow.’’ Here Bill brightened 
slightly. ‘‘I tried last night in town,’’ 
continued Shock, ‘‘ and it was pretty bad. 
I don’t know who had the worst of it, the 
congregation or myself. But it was bad.’’ 

‘*Thinkin’ of quittin’?’”’ Bill asked 
almost eagerly. ‘‘ Because, if you are, I 
know a good job for a fellow of your build 
and make.’’ 

‘*No, I can’t quit. I have to go on.”’ 
Bill’s face fell. ‘* And perhaps I can make 
up in some other ways. ~I may be able to 
help some fellows a bit.’’ The sincerity 
and humble earnestness of Shock’s tone 
quite softened Bill’s heart. 

‘We'll, there’s lots of ’em need it,’’ he 
said in his gruff voice. ‘‘There’s the 
blankest lot of fools on these ranches you 
ever seen.”’ 

Shock became alert. 
track of business. 

‘*What’s wrong with them ?’’ he in- 
quired. 

‘*Wrong? Why, they ain’t got no 
sense. They stock up with cattle, horses 
and outfit to beat creation and then let the 
whole thing go to blazes.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with them ?’’ per- 
sisted Shock. ‘‘ Are they lazy ?’’ 

‘*Lazy! Not a hair. But when they 
get together over a barrel of beer or a keg 
of whiskey they are like a lot of hogs in a 
swill trough, and they won’t quit while 
they kin stand. That’s no way for a man 
to drink!’’ continued Bill in deep disgust. 

‘* Why, is not this a Prohibition coun- 
try ?”’ 

**Oh! Prohibition be blanked. When 
any man kin get a permit for all he wants 


He was on the 
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to use what’s the good of Prohibition, be- 
sides all that the whiskey runners bring 
mr’ 
**T see,’’ said Shock. ‘Poor chaps! 
It must be pretty slow for them here.’’ 
**Slow!’’ exclaimed Bill. ‘* That ain’t 


no reason for a man’s bein’ a fool. I ain’t 
no saint, but I know when to quit.’’ 
**Well, you’re lucky,’’ said Shock. 


‘* Because I have seen lots of men that 
don’t, and they’re the fellows that need a 
little help, don’t you think so?’’ 

Bill squirmed a little uneasily. 

** You can’t keep an eye on all the fools 


unless you round ’em up in a corrall,’’ he 
grunted. 
‘*No. But a man can keep from think- 


ing more of a little tickling in his stomach 
than he does of the life of his fellowman.’’ 

‘*Well, what I say is,’’ replied Bill, 
‘every fellow’s got to look after himself.’’ 

**Yes,’’ agreed Shock, ‘‘and a little - 
after the other fellows, too. If a man is 
sick—’’ 

‘*Oh! now you’re speakin’,’’ inter- 
rupted Bill eagerly. ‘‘ Why, certainly.’’ 

‘* Or if he is not very strong.’’ 

‘Why, of course.’’ 

‘« Now don’t you think, ”’ said Shock very 
earnestly, ‘‘ that kicking a man along who 
is already sliding toward a precipice is a 
pretty mean business, but snatching him 
back and bracing him up is worth a man’s 
while ?”’ 

‘* Well, I guess,’’ said Bill quietly. 

‘¢ That’s the business I’m trying to do,’’ 
said Shock. ‘I'd hate to help a man 
down who is already on the incline. I 
think I’d feel mean, and if I can help one 
man back to where it’s safe, I think it’s 
worth while, don’t you ?”’ 

Bill appeared uncomfortable. He could 
not get angry, Shock’s manner was so 
earnest, frank, respectful and sincere, and 
at the same time he was sharp enough to 
see the bearing of Shock’s remarks upon 
what was least a part of his business in 
life. 

‘Yes,’’ repeated Shock with enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘that’s worth while. Now look 


here, if you saw a man sliding down one 
of those rocks there,’’ pointing to the 
great mountains in the distance, ‘‘ to sure 
death, would you let him slide or would 
you put your hand out to help him ?”’ 

‘Well, I believe I’d try,’’ said Bill 
slowly. 
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‘¢But if there was good money in it for 
you,’’ continued Shock, ‘‘ you would send 
him along, eh ?”’ 

‘*Say, stranger,’’ cried Bill indignantly, 
‘*what do you think I am ?’’ 

*¢Well,’’ said Shock, ‘‘there’s a lot of 
men sliding down fast about here you say. 
What are you doing about it?’’ Shock’s 
voice was quiet, solemn, almost stern. 

‘*T say,’’ said Bill, ‘* you’d best put in 
your horse and feed. Yes, you’ve got to 
feed, both of you, and this is the best 
place you’ ll find for twenty miles round, so 
come right on. Your line ain’t mine, 
but you’re white. I say, though,’’ con- 
tinued Bill, unhitching the cayuse, ‘it’s a 
pity you’ve taken up that preachin’ busi- 
ness. I’ve not much use for that. Now 
with that there build of yours,’ Bill was 
evidently impressed with Shock’s form, 
*¢you’d be fit for almost anything.’’ 

Shock smiled and then grew serious. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve got to live only 
once and nothing else seemed good enough 
for a fellow’s life.’’ 

‘¢ What preachin’ ?’’ 

‘*No. Stopping men from sliding over 
the precipice and helping them back. The 
fact is,’’ and Shock looked over the 
cayuse’s back into Bill’s eyes, ‘‘every man 
should take a hand at that. There’s a lot 
of satisfaction in it.’’ 

‘‘Well, stranger,’’ replied Bill, leading 
the way to the stable, ‘‘I guess you’re 
pretty near right, though it’s queer to hear 
me say it. There ain’t much in anything 
anyway. When your horse is away at the 
front leadin’ the bunch and everybody 
yellin’ for you, you’re happy, but when 
some other fellow’s horse makes the run- 
nin’ and the crowd gets a-yellin’ for him, 
then you’re sick. Pretty soon you git so 
you don’t care.’’ 

‘*Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’’ 
quoted Shock. ‘‘Solomon says you’re 
right.” 

‘¢Solomon, eh? Well by all accounts 
he hit quite a gait,too. Had them all 
lookin’ dizzy, I reckon. Come on in. I'll 
have dinner in a shake.’’ 

Fried pork and flapjacks done brown in 
the gravy with black molasses poured over 
all, and black tea strong enough to float a 
man-of-war, all this with a condiment of 
twenty miles of foot hill breezes makes a 
dinner such as no king ever enjoyed. 
Shock’s delight in his eating was so obvi- 


ous that Bill’s heart warmed toward him. 
No finer compliment can be paid a cook 
than to eat freely and with relish of his 
cooking. Before the meal was over the 
men had so far broken through the bar- 
riers of reserve as to venture mutual con- 
fidences about the past. After Shock had 
told the uneventful story of his life in 
which his mother, of course, was the cen- 
tral figure, Bill sat a few moments in 
silence and then began: ‘‘ Well, I never 
knew my mother. My father was a devil, 
so I guess I came naturally by all the devil- 
ment in me and that’s a few. But’’— and 
here Bill paused for some little time— 
‘¢ But I had a sweetheart once, over forty 
years ago now, down in Kansas, and she 
was all right you bet. Why sir, she was 
—Oh! well, ’taint no use talking, but I 
went to church for the year I knowed her 
more’n all the rest of my life put together, 
and was shapin’ out for a different line of 
conduct until—.’’ Shock waited in silence. 
‘¢ After she died I didn’t seem to care. I 
went out to California, knocked about and 
then to the devil generally.’’ Shock’s 
eyes began to shine. 

‘*T know,’’ he said, ‘‘ You had no one 
else to look after—to think of.’’ 

** None that I cared a blank for. Beg 
pardon. So I drifted round, dug for gold 
a little, ranched a little just like now, 
gambled a little, sold whiskey a little, noth- 
ing very much. Didn’t seem to care much 
and don’t yet.’’ 

Shock sat waiting for him to continue, 
but hardly knew what to say. His heart 
was overflowing with pity for this lonely 
old man, whose life lay in the past, gray 
and colorless, except for that single bright 
spot where love had made its mark. Sud- 
denly he stretched out his hand coward the 
old man and said:— 

‘¢What you want is a friend, a real good 
friend.’’ 

The old man took his hand in a quick, 
fierce grip, his hard, withered face lit up 
with a soft, warm light. 

‘¢Stranger,’’ he said, trying hard to 
keep his voice steady, ‘‘ I'd give all I have 
for one.’’ 

‘*Let me tell you about mine,’’ said 
Shock quickly. 

Half an hour later as Bill stood looking 
after Shock and rubbing his fingers, he 
said in soliloquy, ‘‘ Well I guess I’m git- 
tin’ old. What in thunder has got into 
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me, anyway? How’d he git me on to that 
line? Say! what a bunco steerer he’d 
make! And with that face and them eyes 
of his! No, taint that. It’s his blank 
honest talk. Hang if I know what it is, 
but he’s got it! He’s white, I swear! But 
blank him, he makes a fellow feel like a 
thief.’’ 

Bill went back to his lonely ranch with 
his lonely, miserable life, unconsciously 
trying to analyze his new emotions, some 
of which he would be glad to escape and 
some he would be loath to lose. He stood 
at his door a moment looking in upon the 
cheerless jumble of boxes and furniture, 
and then turning he gazed across the sun- 
ny slopes to where he could see his bunch 
of cattle feeding, and with asigh that came 
from the deepest spot in his heart, said: 
‘< Yes, I guess he’s right. It’s a friend I 
need, That’s what.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OUTPOST 


Upon a slight swell of prairie stood the 
Outpost manse of Big River, the sole and 
only building in the country, representative 
of the great Church which lay behind it 
and which, under able statesmanship, was 
seeking to hold the new West for things 
high and good. The Big River people 
were proud of their manse. The minister 
was proud of it and with reason. It stood 
for courage, faith and self-denial. To the 
Convenor and Superintendent in their 
hours of discouragement this little building 
brought cheer and hope. For, while it 
stood there it kept touch between that new 
country and what was best and most char- 
acteristic in Canadian civilization, and it 
was for this that they wrought and prayed. 
But, though to people and minister, Con- 
venor and Superintendent, the little manse 
meant so much, the bareness, the unlove- 
liness and, more than all, the utter loneli- 
ness of it smote Shock with a sense of de- 
pression. At first he could not explain to 
himself this feeling. It was only after he 
had consciously recognized the picture 
which had risen in contrast before his mind 
as the home of the Fairbanks, that he 
understood. 

‘*T could never bring her to such a 
house as this,’’ was his thought. ‘*A 
woman would die here.” 

And, indeed, there was much to de- 





press in the first look at the little board 
building that made a home for the Mc- 
Intyres, set down on the treeless prairie 
with only a little wooden paling to defend 
it from the waste that gaped at it from 
every side. The contrast between this 
bare speck of human habitation and the 
cozy homes of his native Province, set each 
within its sheltering nest of orchard and 
garden, could hardly have been more com- 
plete. But as his eyes ran down the slope 
of the prairie and up over the hills to the 
jagged line of peaks at the horizon, he 
was conscious of a swift change of feeling. 
The mighty hills spoke to his heart. 

‘* Yes, even here one might live con- 
tented,’’ he said aloud, and he found 
himself picturing how the light from those 
great peaks would illumine the face that 
had grown so dear within the last few 
months. 

‘*And my mother would like it, too,’’ 
he said speaking once more aloud. So 
with better heart he turned from the trail 
to the little manse door. The moment he 
passed within the door all sense of depres- 
sion was gone. Out of their bare, little, 
wooden house the McIntyres had made a 
home, a place of comfort and of rest. 
True, the walls were without plaster, brown 
paper with factory cotton tacked over it 
taking its place, but they were wind-proof, 
and besides were most convenient for hang- 
ing things on. The furniture, though chiefly 
interesting as an illustration of the evolution 
of the packing-box, was none the less ser- 
viceable and comfortable. 

It was the necessity, the difficulty and the 
promise of the work that summoned young 
McIntyre from all the openings, vacancies, 
positions and appointments his friends were 
so eagerly waving before his eyes, and set 
him among the foothills in the far front as 
the first settled minister of Big River, the 
pride of his Convenor’s heart, the friend 
and shepherd of the scattered farmers and 
ranchers of the district. Once only did he 
come near to regretting his choice and then 
not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
the young girl whom he had learned to 
love and whose love he had gained during 
his student days. Would she leave home 
and friends and the social circle, of which 
she was the brightest ornament, for all that 
he could offer? It took him days of hard 
riding and harder thinking to give final 
form to the last paragraph of his letter: — 
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THE PROSPECTOR 


‘‘T have tried faithfully to picture my 
life and work. Can you brave all this? 
Should I ask you to doit? My work, I 
feel, lies here, and it is worth a man’s life. 
But whether you will share it, is for you 
to decide. If you feel you cannot, believe 
me I shall not blame you, but shall love 
and honor you as before. But though it 
break my heart I cannot go back from what 
I see to be my work. I belong to you, 
but first I belong to Him who is both your 
Master and mine.”’ 

In due time her answer came. He car- 
ried her letter out to a favorite haunt of his- 
in a sunny coolie where an old creek bed 
was marked by straggling willows, and 
there, throwing himself down upon the 
sloping grass, he read her message:— 

‘¢T know, dear, how much that last sen- 
tence of yours cost you, and my answer is 
that were your duty less to you, you would 
be less to me. How could I honor and 
love a man who, for the sake of a girl or 
for any sake, would turn back from his 
work? Besides, you have taught me too 
well to love your glorious West, and you 
cannot daunt me now by any such somber 
picture as you drew for me in your last let- 
ter. No, sir. The West for me! And 
you should be ashamed—and this I shall 
make you properly repent—ashamed to 
force me to the unmaidenly course of in- 
sisting upon going out to you, ‘rounding 
you up into a corrall’—that is the correct 
phrase, is it not ?—and noosing, no, roping 
you there.”’ 

When he looked up from the letter the 
landscape was blurred for a time. But 
soon he wondered at the new splendor of 
the day, the sweetness of the air, the mel- 
low music of the meadow lark. A new 
glory was upon sky and earth and a new 
rapture in his heart. 

‘Wonderful!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear 
little soul. She doesn’t know, and yet, 
even if she did I believe it would make no 
difference. ”’ 

Experience proved that he had rightly 
estimated her. For a year and a half she 
had stood by her husband’s side making 
sunshine for him that no clouds could dim 
or blizzards blow out. It was this that 
threw the tenderness and pride into her 
husband’s tone as he said, ‘‘ My wife, Mr. 
Macgregor.’’ 

The interval between supper and bed- 
time was spent in eager talk over Shock’s 
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field. A rough map _ showing trails, 
streams, sleighs, coolies and some of the 
larger ranches lay before them on the 
table. 

‘This is The Fort,’’ said McIntyre, 
putting his finger upon a dot on the left 
side of the map. ‘‘ Twenty-five miles 
west and south is Loon Lake, the center 
of your field where it is best that you 
should live if you can, and then further 
away up toward the Pass they tell me there 
is a queer kind of ungodly settlement— 
ranchers, freighters, whiskey runners, cat- 
tle thieves, miners, almost anything you 
can name. You’ll have to do some ex- 
ploration work there.’’ 

‘¢ Prospecting, eh ?’’ said Shock. 

‘* Exactly. Prospecting is the word,’’ 
said McIntyre. ‘‘The Fort end of your 
field won’t be bad in one way. You'll 
find the people quite civilized. Indeed, 
The Fort is quite the social center for the 
whole district. Afternoon teas, hunts, 
tennis, card parties and dancing parties 
make life one gay whirl for them. Mind 
you I’m not saying a word against them. 
In this country anything clean in the way 
of sport ought to be encouraged, but un- 
fortunately there is a broad, bad streak 
running through that crowd and what with 
poker, gambling, bad whiskey and that 
sort of thing, the place is at times a perfect 
hell.’’ 

‘‘Whiskey? What about the police? 
I have heard them well spoken of,’’ said 
Shock. 

‘« And rightly so. They are a fine body 
of men, with exceptions. Sut this infer- 
nal permit system makes it almost impos- 
sible to enforce the law, and where the in- 
spector is a soak, you can easily understand 
that the whole business of law enforcement 
is a farce. Almost all of the police, how- 
ever, in this country are straight fellows. 
There’s Sergeant Crisp now, there is not 
money enough in the Territories to buy 
him. Why, he was offered six hundred 
dollars not long ago to be busy at the other 
end of the town when the freighters came 
in one night. But not he. He was on 
duty, with the result that some half dozen 
kegs of whiskey failed to reach their intend- 
ed destination. But there’s a bad streak 
in the crowd and the mischief of it is that 
the inspector and his wife set the pace for 
all the young fellows of the ranches about. 
And when whiskey gets a-flowing there are 
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things done that it is a shame to speak of. 
But they won’t bother you much. They 
belong mostly to Father Mike.’’ 

‘¢ Father Mike, a Roman Catholic ?’’ 

‘‘No, Anglican. A very decent fellow. 
Have not seen much of him. His people 
doubtless regard me as a blooming dissen- 
ter, dontcherknow. But he is no such 
snob. He goes in for all their fun-hunts, 
teas, dances, card parties and all the rest.’’ 

‘‘What, gambling?’’ asked Shock 
aghast. 

‘No, no. I understand he rakes them 
fore and aft for their gambling and that 
sort of thing. But they don’t mind it 
much, They swear by him, for he is really 
a fine fellow. In sickness or in trouble 
Father Mike is on the spot. But as toin- 
fluencing their lives, I fear Father Mike is 
no great force.’’ 

‘«Why do you have a mission there at 
all ?’?’ inquired Shock. 

‘«Simply because the Superintendent 
considers The Fort a strong strategic point 
and there are a lot of young fellows and a 
few iamilies there who are not of Father 
Mike’s flock and who could never be per- 
suaded to attend his Church. It doesn’t 
take much, you know, to keep a man from 
going to church in this country, so the 
Superintendent’s policy is to remove all 
possible excuses and barriers and to make 
it easy for men to give themselves achance. 
Our principal man at The Fort is Macfar- 
ren, a kind of lawyer, land agent, regis- 
trar or something of that sort. Has cattle 
too, on a ranch. A very clever fellow, 
but the old story—whiskey. Too bad. 
He’s a brother of Rev. Dr. Macfarren.’’ 

‘*What? Dr. Macfarren of Toronto?” 

‘Yes. And he might be almost any- 
thing in this country. I’ll give you a letter 
to him. He will show you about and give 
you all information.’’ 

‘*¢ And is he in the Church ?” 
face was a study. 
and loud. 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow, we’re glad to 
get hold of any kind of half decent chap 
that is willing to help in any way. We use 
him as usher, manager, choirmaster, sexton. 
In short, we put him any place where he 
will stick.’’ 

Shock drew a long breath. The situa- 
tion was becoming complicated to him. 

‘¢ About Loon Lake,’’ continued Mc- 
Intyre, ‘I can’t tell you much. By all 


Shock’s 
McIntyre laughed long 
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odds the most interesting figure there is 
the old Prospector, as he is called. You 
have heard about_him ?”’ 

Shock bowed. 

‘*No one knows him though he has 
been there for many years. His daughter, 
I understand, has just come over from Eng- 
land to him. Then, there’s Andy Hep- 
burn who runs a store, a shrewd, canny 
little Scot. I have no doubt he will help 
you. But you’ll know more about the 
place in a week than I could tell you if I 
talked all night, and that I must not do for 
you must be tired.’’ 

When he finished Shock sat silent with 
his eyes upon the map. He was once 
more conscious of a kind of terror of these 
unknown places and people. He was still 
looking at the map when Mr. Mclntyre 
said :— 

‘* We will take the books, as they say in 
my country.”’ 

‘* Ay, and in mine,’’ said Shock, com- 
ing out of his dream with a start. 

Mrs. McIntyre laid the Bible on the 
table. Her husband opened the Book and 
read that great Psalm of the wilderness, 
‘* Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place,’’ 
and so on to the last cry of frail and fading 
humanity after the enduring and imperish- 
able, ‘* Let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: and establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us: yea, the work 
of our hands establish thou it.’* 

‘Poor chap,’’ said MclIntyre to his 
wife when they had retired for the night, 
‘‘I’m afraid he’ll find it hard work, espe- 
cially at The Fort. He is rather in the 
rough, you know.”’ 

‘*He has beautiful, honest eyes,” 
his wife, ‘‘and I like him.’’ 

** Do you ?”’ 

‘« Yes, I do,’’ she replied emphatically. 

‘«Then,’’ said her husband, ‘‘in spite 
of all appearances, he’s all right.’’ 


said 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE OLD PROSPECTOR 


A young girl of about sixteen years, 
riding a cayuse along the shore, suddenly 
reined in her pony and sat gazing upon 
the scene. 

‘¢ After all,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘it is a 
lovely spot, and if only father could, have 
stayed I wouldn’t mind.’’ 
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Her tone was one of discontent. Her 
face was not beautiful, and its plainness 
was increased by a kind of sullen gloom 
that had become its habit. After gazing 
across the lake for some minutes she turned 
her horse and cantered toward a little clus- 
ter of buildings of all sizes and shapes that 
huddled about the end of the lake and 
constituted Loon Lake village. As she 
drew near the largest of the houses, which 
was dignified by the name of Loon Lake 
Stopping Place, she came upon a group of 
children gathered about a little cripple of 
about seven or eight years of age, but so 
puny and poorly developed that he ap- 
peared much younger. The little lad was 
sobbing bitterly, shrieking oaths and strik- 
ing savagely with his crutch at the children 
that hemmed him in. The girl sprang off 
her pony. 

‘‘Oh! shame on you!’’ she exclaimed 
rushing at them. ‘*‘ You bad children, to 
tease poor Patsy so. Be off with you. 
Come, Patsy, never mind them. I am 
going to tell you a story.” 

‘¢ He was throwin’ stones at us, so he 
was,’’ said his brother, a sturdy, little, red- 
headed lad of six, ‘‘ and he hit Batcheese 
right on the leg, too.’’ 


‘He pu—pu—pulled down my moun- 
tain right to the ground,’’ sobbed Patsy, 
hfting a pale, tear-stained face distorted 
with passion. 

‘‘ Never mind, Patsy,”’’ 
ingly, ‘* ll help you to build it up again.’’ 

‘* And they all laughed at me,” contin- 


she said sooth- 


ued Patsy, still sobbing stormily. ‘‘ And 
I’ll knock their blank, blank heads off, so 
I will,’’ and Patsy lifted his crutch and 
shook it at them in impotent wrath. 

‘*¢Hush! Hush! Patsy, you must not 
say those awful words,’’ said the girl lay- 
ing her hand over his mouth and lifting 
him to her knee. 

‘Yes, I will. And I just wish God 
would send them to Hell fire!’’ 

‘‘Oh! Patsy, hush,’’ said the girl. 
‘¢That’s awful. Never, never say such a 
thing again.’’ 

**T will,’’ cried Patsy. ‘‘ And I’ll ask 
God to-night, and mother said He would 
if they didn’t leave me alone.’’ 

‘* But, Patsy, you must not say or think 
those awful things. Come, now, and I'll 
tell you a story.’’ 

‘IT don’t want a story,’’ he sobbed. 
«*Sing.’’ 
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**QOh, [ll tell you a story, Patsy. I'll 
come into the house to-night and sing for 
you.’’ 

‘*No, sing,’’ said the little lad imperi- 
ously, and so the girl began to sing the 
thrilling love story of ‘‘The Frog and the 
Mouse,’’ till not only Patsy’s pale face 
wreathed in smiles, but the other children 
were drawn in an enchanted circle about 
the singer. So entranced were the chil- 
dren and so interested the singer that they 
failed to notice the door of the Stopping 
Place open. A slovenly woman showed a 
hard face and disheveled hair for a moment 
at the door and then stole quietly away. In 
a few moments she returned bringing her 
husband, a huge man with a shaggy, black 
head and repulsive face. 

‘¢ Jist be afther lookin’ at that now, will 
ye, Carroll ?’’ she said. 

As the man looked his face changed as 
the sun breaks through a storm cloud. 

‘¢ Did ye iver see the loikes av that ?’’ 
she said in a low voice, ‘‘ She’d draw the 
badgers out av their holes with thim songs 
av hers. And thim little divils have been 
all the mornin’ a-fightin’ and a-scrappin’ 
loike Kilkenny cats.’’ 

‘* An’ look at Patsy,’’ said her husband 
with wonder and pity in his eyes. 

‘Vis, ye may say that, for it’s the can- 
tankerous little curmudgeon is, poor 
little manny.’’ 

‘* Cantankerous!’’ echoed her husband, 
‘¢it’s that blank pain av his.”’ 

‘‘Whisht now, Tim. There’s thim 
that'll be hearin’ ye, an’ it’ll be the worse 
f’r him an’ f’r you beloike.’’ 

‘¢ Divil a fear have Oi av Thim,’’ said 
her skeptical husband, scornfully. 

‘‘ Aw now, do be quiet now,’’ said his 
wife crossing herself, ‘‘sure, prayin’ is 
jist as aisy as cursin’ and no harrum done, 
at all.” 

She shut the door. 

‘« Aw, it’s the beautiful singer she is,’’ 
as the girl struck up a new song, ‘listen 
to that now.’’ 

Full, clear, soft like the warbling of the 
thrush at evening, came the voice through 
the closed door. The man and his wife 
stood listening with a rapt look on their 
faces. 

‘¢ Phat in hivin’s name is she singin’, at 
all?’’ said Mrs. Carroll. 

‘*Whisht!”’ said her husband holding 
up his hand, ‘‘ it’s loike a wild burrd,’’ 


he 
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he added after listening a few moments. 

‘‘The pore thing. An’ it’s loike a 
wild burrd she is,’’ said Mrs. Carroll 
pityingly, ‘‘left alone so soon afther com- 
in’ to this sthrange counthry. It’s a use- 
less man altogether, is that ould Prospec- 
tor.’’ 

Carroll’s face darkened. 

‘‘Useless,’’ he exclaimed wrathfully, 
‘he’s a blank ould fool, crazy as a jack 
rabbit. An’ Oi’m another blank fool to 
put any money into ’im.”’ 

‘‘Did ye put much in, Tim ?’’ ventured 
Mrs. Carroll. 

‘“‘Too much to be thrown away, any- 
how.’’ 

‘Thin, why does ye do it, Tim ?” 

‘¢ Blanked if Oi know. It’s the smooth, 
slippin’ tongue av ’’im. He'd talk the tail 
aff a monkey, so he would.” 

At this moment a loud cry followed bya 
stream of oaths in a shrill, childish voice 
pierced through the singing. 

‘¢Phat’s that in all the worrld ?’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carroll, ‘*‘ Hivin preserve us, 
it’s little Patsy. Tim, ye’ll ’av to be spak- 
in’ to that child for the swearin’. Listen to 
the oaths av’im. The Lord forgive’im!’’ 


Tim strode to the door followed by his 
wife. 
‘* Phat the blank, blank is this yellin’ 


about? Phat d’ye mane swearin’ loike 
that, Patsy? Oj’ll knock yer blank little 
head aff if Oi catch ye swearin’ agin.’’ 

‘*T don’t care,’’ stormed little Patsy, 
quite unafraid of his father when the other 
children fled, ‘‘ it’s that blank, blank Bat- 
cheese an’ Tim there. They keep teasin’ 
me an’ Mayan all the time.’’ 

‘*Let me catch yez, ye little divils!’’ 
shouted Carroll after the children who had 
got off to a safe distance, ‘‘ go on, Marion, 
an’ sing phat ye loike. It’s loike a burrd 
ye are, an’ Oi loikes t’ hear ye. An’ 
Patsy too, eh ?’’ 

He took the little cripple up in his arms 
very gently and held him for some minutes. 

‘*You’re a big man, dad, ain’t ye?’’ 
said Patsy putting his puny arms round his 
father’s hairy neck, ‘‘an’ ye can lick the 
hull town, can’t ye ?”’ 

‘*Who wuz tellin’ ye that, Patsy?’’ 
asked his father with a smile. # 

‘*T heard ye meself last week when the 
big row was on.’’ 

‘¢Ve did, be dad! Thin Oi’m thinkin’ 
ye do be hearin’ too much.’’ 
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** But ye can, dad, can’t ye?’’ persisted 
the boy. 

** Well, Oi’ll stick to phat Oi said anny- 
way, Patsy boy,’’ replied his father. 

**An’ I'll be a big man like you, dad, 
some day an’ lick the hull town, won’t I?’’ 
asked Patsy eagerly. 

His father shuddered and held him close 
to his breast. 

**T will, dad, won’t I ?’’ persisted the 
lad, the little face turned anxiously toward 
his father. 

‘*Whisht now laddie. Sure an’ ye’ll 
be the cliver man some day,’’ said the 
big man huskily, while his wife turned her 
face toward the door. 

‘« But they said I’d niver lick anybody,”’ 
persisted Patsy, ‘‘ an’ that’s a blank lie, 
isn’t it, dad ?”’ 

The man’s face grew black with wrath. 
He poured out fierce oaths. 

‘Let me catch thim. Oi’ll break 
their backs, the blank, blank little cowards. 
Niver ye heed thim. Ye’ll be a betther 
man thin any av thim, Patsy avick, an’ 
that ye will. An’ they’ll all be standin’ 
bare-headed afore ye some day. But Patsy, 
darlin’, Oi want ye to give up the swearin’ 
and listen to Marion yonder who'll be 
afther tellin’ ye good things an’ cliver 
things.”’ 

‘But dad,’’ persisted the little boy, 
**won’t I be—’’ 

‘*Hush now, Patsy,’’ said his father 
hurriedly, ‘‘ don’t ye want to go on the 
pony with Marion? Come on now an’ 
Oi’ll put ye up.”’ 

‘*Oh! goody, goody!’ shouted little 
Patsy, his pale, beautiful face aglow with 
delight. 

‘* Poor little manny,’’ groaned Carroll 
to his wife, looking after the pair as they 
rode off up the trail, ‘‘ it’s not many ye’ll 
be afther lickin’ except with yer tongue.’’ 

‘«But begorra,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ that’s 
the lickin’ that hurts, afther all. An’ it’s 
harrd tellin’ what’ ll be comin’ till the lad.’’ 

Her husband turned without more words 
and went into the house. Meantime 
Marion and Patsy were enjoying their 
canter. 

‘‘ Take me up to the Jumping Rock,’’ 
said the boy, and they took the trail that 
wound up the west side of the lake. 

‘«There now, Patsy,’’ said Marion when 
they had arrived at a smooth shelf of rock 
that rose sheer out of the blue water of the 
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lake, ‘‘I’ll put you by the biz spruce there 
and you can see all over the lake and every- 
where.’’ 

She slipped off the pony, carefully lifted 
the boy down and sat him leaning against 
a big spruce pine that grew seemingly up 
out of the bare rock and leaned far out 
over the water. This was the swimming 
place for the boys and men of the village, 
and an ideal place it was, for off the rock 
or out of the overhanging limbs the swim- 
mers could dive without fear into the clear, 
deep water below. 

‘«There now, Patsy,’’ said the girl after 
she had picketed her pony, ‘shall I tell 
you a story ?”’ 

‘*No. Sing, 
sing.’’ 

But just as the girl was about to begin he 
cried : ‘‘Who’s that comin’, Mayan ?’’ 
pointing down the trail. 

The keen eyes of the lad had descried a 
horseman far away where the long slope 
rose to the horizon. 

‘IT don’t know,’’ answered the girl. 
‘* Who is it, Patsy? A cowboy ?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Patsy, after waiting for a 
few minutes. ‘I think it’s Perault.’’ 

‘* No, Patsy, that can’t be. You know 


Mayan. I like you to 


Perault went out with father last week.’’ 


‘¢ Yes, it is,’’ insisted Patsy. ‘* That’s 
father’s pony. ‘That’s Rat-tail, I know.’’ 

The girl stood up and gazed anxiously 
at the approaching rider. 

‘¢Surely it can’t be Perault,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘ What can have happened ?” 

She unhitched her horse, rolled up her 
picket rope, and stood waiting with dis- 
turbed face. As the rider drew near she 
called out, ‘‘ Perault! Ho! Perault!’’ 

‘¢ Hola!’’ exclaimed Perault, a wizened, 
tough-looking, little Frenchman, pulling up 
his pony with a jerk. ‘*Bon jou, Mam’- 
selle,’’ he added taking off his hat. 

Perault’s manner was reassuring, indeed 
quite gay. 

‘*What is it, Perault? Why are you 
come back? Where is father?’ ‘The 
girl’s lips were white. 

‘*¢Coming,’’ said Perault nonchalantly, 
pointing up the trail. ‘* We strak de bad 
luck, Mam’selle, so we start heem again.’’ 

‘¢ Tell me, Perault,’’ said the girl turn- 
ing her piercing black eyes on his face, 
‘* tell me truly, is father hurt ?” 

‘¢Qui, for sure,’’ said Perault with an 
exaggeration of carelessness which did not 
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escape the keen eyes fastened on his face. 
**Dat ole boss, you know, he blam-fool. 
Hees ’fraid not’ing. Hees try for sweem 
de Black Dog on de crossing below. De 
Black Dog hees full over hees bank, an’ 
boil, boil lak one kettle. De ole boss he 
say, ‘Perault, we mak de passage, eh ?’ 
‘No,’ I say, ‘we try noder crossing.’ 
‘How far?’ he say. ‘Two—tree mile.’ 
‘Guess try heem here,’ he say, an’ no mat- 
ter how I say heem be blam-fool for try, 
dat ole boss hees laf small, leele laf an’ 
mak de start. Well, dat pony hees going 
nice an’ slow troo de water over de bank, 
but wen he struk dat fas’ water, poof! 
wheez! dat pony hees upset heesef, by gar. 
Hees trow hees feet out on de water. 
3ymbye hees come all right for a meenit. 
Den dat fool pony hees miss de crossing. 
Hees go dreef down de stream where de 
high bank hees imposseeb. Mon Dieu! 
Das mak me scare. I dono whatI do. I 
stan’ an’ yell lak one beeg fool me. Up 
come beeg feller on buckboard on noder 
side. Beeg blam-fool jus’ lak boss. Not 
‘fraid not’ing. Hees trow rope cross sad- 
dle. De ole boss hees win’ heem roun’ de 
horn. Poof! das upset dat pony once 
more. Hees trow hees feet up on water, 
catch ole boss on head an’ arm, knock 
heem right off to blazes. ‘Good-by,’ I 
say. ‘I not see him nomore.’ Beeg fel- 
ler hees loose dat rope, ron down on de 
bank hitching rope on willow tree an’ roun’ 
hees own shoulder, an’ jomp on reever way 
down on bend an’ wait for ole boss. For 
me? I mak dis pony cross ver’ queek. 
Not know how, an’ pass on de noder side. 
I see beeg feller, hees hol’ de ole boss on 
hees coat collar wif hees teef, by gar, an’ 
sweem lak ottar. Sac-r-r-e! Not long 
before I pull on dat rope an’ get bot on 
shore. Beeg feller hees all right. De ole 
boss hees he white, white and still. I cry 
on my eye bad. ‘Go get something for 
dreenk,’ beeg feller, ‘queek.’ 
Sac-r-r-e! Beeg fool messef! Bah! Good 
for not’ing! I fin’ brandy an’ leele tam, 
tree—four minute, de ole boss hees sit up 
all right. Le Bon Dieu, hees do good 
turn dat time for sure. Send beeg feller 
along all right.’’ 

The girl stood listening to Perault’s 
dramatic tale, her face growing white. 

‘¢Ts father not hurt at all then?’ she 
asked. 

‘* Non. 


Say 


Hees tough ole man, dat boss,’’ 
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said Perault. Then he added lightly, 
‘*Oh! hees broke some small bone—what 
you call?—on de collar, dere. Dat 
not’ ing ’ tall.’’ 

‘*Oh, Perault!’’ exclaimed the girl, 
‘*you’re not telling me the truth. You’re 
keeping back something. My father is 
hurt.’’ 

**Non, for sure,’’ said Perault, putting 
his hand over his heart. ‘‘ Hees broke 
dat bone on the collar. Dat not’ing ’ tall. 
He not ride ver’ well, so hees come on 
beeg feller’s buckboard. Dat’s fine beeg 
feller! Mon Dieu! hees not ’fraid not’ing! 
Beeg blam-fool, jus’ lak boss.’’ - No higher 
commendation was possible from Perault. 

‘* But why is father coming back then ?’’ 
asked the girl anxiously. 

‘‘Mais! Oui! Bah! Dat leele fool 
pony got hissef dron on de Black Dog, an’ 
all hees stuff, so de ole boss he mus’ come 
back for more pony an’ more stuff.’’ 

‘*When will they be here, Perault ?” 
asked the girl quietly. 

‘Ver’ soon. One—two hour. But,’’ 
said Perault with some hesitation, ‘‘ de ole 
boss better go on bed leele spell mebbe.’’ 

Then the girl knew that Perault had not 
told her the worst, and turning impatiently 
from him she lifted little Patsy on to the 
saddle and, disdaining Perault’s offered 
help, sprang on herself and set off toward 
the village, about a mile away, at full gal- 
lop. 

v9 Das mighty smart girl,’’ said Perault, 
scratching his head as he set off after her 
as fast as his jaded pony could follow. 
‘*Can’t mak fool on her.’’ 

Half way to the village stood the old 
Prospector’s house almost hidden in a 
bluff of poplar and spruce. A little further 
on was Perault’s shack. At her father’s 
door the girl waited. 

‘¢ Perault,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘I left the 
key at your house. Will you get it for 
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me, please, while I take Patsy home?’ 

‘*Bon,’’ said Perault eagerly, ‘‘I get 
heem an’ mak fire.’’ 

‘Thank you, Perault,’”’ she replied 
kindly, ‘I'll be right back.” 

But it took some time to get Patsy per- 
suaded to allow her to depart, and by the 
time she had returned she found Perault 
had the fire lit and Josie, his bright-eyed, 
pretty, little wife, busy airing the bed 
clothes and flitting about seeking oppor- 
tunities to show her sympathy. 

‘*Ma pauvre enfant!’’ she exclaimed, 
running to Marion as she entered and 
putting her arms about her. 

** Josie,’’ warned Perault gruffly, ‘‘shut 
up you. You go for mak fool of yousef.’’ 

But Josie paid no attention to her hus- 
band and continued petting the girl. 

** Josie,’’ cried Marion, fixing her eyes 
upon the French woman’s kindly face, 
**tell me, is my father badly hurt? Per- 
ault would not tell me the truth.’’ 

‘* Non, ma petite, dat hur’s not so ver’ 
bad, but de cole water—das bad ting for 
fader, sure.’’ 

The cloud of gloom on the girl’s face 
deepened. She turned away toward the 
door and saying, ‘‘I’ll go and get some 
crocuses,’’ she mounted her pony and rode 
off toward the Jumping Rock. 

Within half an hour the girl came gal- 
loping back. 

‘* Josie,’’ she cried excitedly, springing 
off her pony, ‘‘they’re coming. I saw 
them up the trail.’’ 

She tossed her flowers on the table and 
hurried to arrange them in basins, cups, 
old tin cans and all available vessels till 
the whole house seemed to be running 
over with those first and most exquisite 
prairie spring flowers. And for many fol- 
lowing days the spring flowers filled the 
house with their own hope and cheer, when 
hope and cheer were both sorely needed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FINANCIERS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Cornelius Bliss and George Foster Peabody, the Men Who Are 
Collecting Millions for the Fight 


By F. T. 


Sag N a plainly turnished room 

a at the end of a very long 

corridor in the Republican 

National Headquarters in 

New York is a steel safe of 

modest appearance and ex- 

ceedingly small proportions. It seems hard 

to believe, looking at it, that this modest 

little safe is the depository (after banking 

hours) of the daily quota of the millions, 

which placated Wall Street and the Money 

Devil who lives there, are contributing to 

send Theodore Roosevelt back to the 

Presidency of the United States. But it 
must be. 

For the room is the office of the Treas- 
urer of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; the safe is his safe, and in the inner 
sanctum, whose door opens near by, sits 
the Hon. Cornelius Newton Bliss himself, 
Republican National Treasurer since the 
memorable Harrison campaign of 1892. 

Mr. Bliss is now seventy-one years old, 
and if an ideal treasurer of party funds can 
be conceived the ideal would resemble him 
so closely that if the two were transposed 
nobody would know the ideal from the 
real. From his well polished shoes to his 
carefully-trimmeéd side whiskers and immac- 
ulately smooth, gray hair, Mr. Bliss’ ap- 
pearance breathes that business probity and 
integrity which, to those who know him, 
are characteristic of the man. Looking 
upon his solid exterior and dignified coun- 
tenance, one would not hesitate to entrust 
to him one’s most cherished possessions. 
No business man whose patriotic sensibili- 
ties were appealed to by such a personage 
as Mr. Bliss could turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal. He might have been especially 
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constructed, educated and trained for the 
National Treasurer’s job. 

He didn’t want it at the beginning, if 
the political gossips are to be believed. 
He certainly didn’t desire to keep it this 
year, and it is generally understood that he 
consented to remain treasurer only at the 
personal solicitation of Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self. 

It is characteristic of the man that he 
has never sought office. The office has 
always sought him. First of all he is a 
business man, perhaps one of the best 
types of the successful New York merchant. 
Politics have always been second with him, 
though in recent years what at first was a 
recreation and a patriotic duty has en- 
croached upon his daily life until he is 
generally regarded as a political factor first 
and a business man afterward. Anyway, 
he has ‘‘made his pile,’’ in the slang 
phrase of business and politics. His wealth 
is estimated at ten million dollars. For 
many years he has been head of the great 
woolen manufacturing firm of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., and he is one of the king pins in 
many banking institutions, including par- 
ticularly the Fourth National Bank, in 
which the overflow funds from that little 
safe in his outer office are daily deposited. 

There is, incidentally, an odd circum- 
stance connected with the banking of those 
funds, which goes to show that politics and 
business do not always follow the same 
lines. Though the Republican national 
funds are deposited in the Fourth National 
Bank, the president of that bank, Mr. J. 
Edward Simmons, is a gold Democrat. 

From the moment he took hold of the 
finances of his party, Mr. Bliss has been 
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in absolute control of them. He oversees 
the paying out of the money and he does 
most of the work of raising it. The con- 
tributions he secured personally in the two 
last campaigns aggregated more than those 
obtained by any one individual, save per- 
haps the late Senator Hanna. This year 
the work practically falls on Mr. Bliss 
alone. 

He is not in the real sense a politician, 
and never was one. Offers of high place 
have come to him again and again only to 
be declined. He could have been Mayor 
of New York city. He could have been 
Governor of the State. He refused to per- 
mit his name to be used for either nomina- 
tion. He was Secretary of the Interior in 
President McKinley’s first Cabinet, but he 
took the post only to oblige Mr. McKin- 
ley, to bridge over a period until McKinley 
could get a Western man. And even then 
he stayed in the Cabinet longer than he 
desired. He did not like Washington, 
and wanted to get back to New York and 
his business life. 

They say of Secretary Bliss at the Cap- 
itol that usually in his leisure moments he 
could be heard murmuring the old air:— 


’ «« Ever of thee I'm fondly dreaming.’’ 


‘¢ Thee,’’ of whom he was dreaming, 
was New York. Finally he went over to 
the White House one night and tackled 
Mr. McKinley. 

‘¢ Mr. President,’’ said Mr. Bliss, ‘I 
can’t stand it any longer. I want to go 
home—back to New York.”’ 

He went. The records contain his for- 
mal resignation and President McKinley’s 
equally formal acceptance of it. They do 
not show, however, the warm letter of 
thanks written to his Secretary of the Inte- 
rior by Mr. MeKinley with his own hand. 

Mr. Bliss has been persuaded to keep 
the National Treasurership since, but to all 
offers of other office he has been adamant. 

In Democratic National Headquarters, 
a bare twelve blocks away from ‘‘the other 
shop,’’ there is another treasurer’s office, 
another safe, and a National Treasurer of 
a slightly different type. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that while the Repub- 
lican National Committee is getting the 
most money, the Democratic National Safe 
is the larger. The difference between the 
National Treasurers is less easy to define. 
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Both are wealthy, both are able, the wealth 
of both is in a large degree self-made, and 
both stand in the front rank in business 
integrity and influence with the large cor- 
porations whose money in National elec- 
tions makes the mare go. 

But there the resemblance ends. Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss is a seasoned political war- 
rior and a campaigner of wide experience. 
George Foster Peabody is younger, has 
figured less, and that little less successfully, 
in the political arena. This is his first 
term as Democratic National Treasurer. It 
is a hard office to fill and nobody believes 
that Mr. Peaj@dy, any more than Mr. 
Bliss, wanted the job. He accepted it as a 
duty to his party and he is doing the duty 
well. He isa banker himself, the active 
head of the important Spencer, Trask 
& Company. He has a great reputation 
as a philanthropist and a national educator. 
He has the personal confidence of all the 
Democratic financiers and men of wealth. 
And he is the close friend of Edward M. 
Shepard and of other highly influential 
Democrats. He was above all others the 
man for the place. He took it. 

The Republican newspapers, when Mr. 
Peabody was elected Treasurer of the 
Democratic campaign, printed a list of the 
corporations of which he is a member. It 
was a long list. The object, in printing it, 
of course, was to bring out the supposed 
inconsistency of a party which rails habit- 
ually against corporate influence. But it 
was a welcome list to the Democratic 
managers, remembering keenly the lean 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900. Such men 
were needed this year and Mr. Peabody’s 
appointment was hailed with joy. 

If the dominant impression conveyed by 
Treasurer Bliss is stability, that conveyed 
by Mr. Peabody as he sits at his desk in 
Democratic headquarters is energy and 
tenacity of purpose. Mr. Peabody believes 
in his party, is willing to work hard for it 
—would prefer to work rather than loaf, in 
fact—and has a keen business man’s ideas 
of how best to accomplish results. If any- 
one could coax contributions into the 
Democratic coffers surely this is the man. 

But the fact remains that the money has 
been slow in coming in. ‘Though the 
Democratic bankers believe utterly in Mr. 
Peabody, they have been looking squint- 
eyed at the platform on which his candi- 
date, Judge Parker, stands; wherefore the 
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safe in Democratic National Hieadquarters 
often gives forth a hollow sound. 

As a matter of record, neither of the 
two great parties has overflowing coffers in 
this campaign, although the respective 
totals have been more equally matched 
than in the last two Presidential battles. 
The great financial interests are not afraid 
of Judge Parker as they were of Mr. Bryan. 
For that reason some have cut down their 
contributions to the Republican campaign 
fund. For that same reason more liberal 
allowances have come into the Democratic 
war chest. But upon both parties that 
ancient foe of politicians, “general apathy,’’ 
has lain a heavy hand. 

In 1896 the Republicans were generally 
understood to have had a campaign fund 
of seven million dollars. For the battle of 
1900 the sum collected was about four 
million dollars. No outsider knows, or 
probably ever will know, the amounts 
raised by the Democrats in those cam- 
paigns, but in each the total was lament- 
ably slim for a great political struggle, cer- 
tainly less than one third of the fund in 
Republican coffers. This year the rival 


funds are more evenly balanced. Mr. Pea- 
body is getting a bigger share for his party, 


while Mr. Bliss, when he calls on the bank- 
ers and large industrial corporations for a 
check, is often told that it is a cinch for 
Roosevelt and he doesn’t need any money. 
He often has a hard time convincing the 
prospective contributors what a mistaken 
idea this is. 

The methods by which campaign funds 
are gathered by the National Treasurers 
have become well known as one struggle 
has succeeded another, however much of 
a state secret these matters were once sup- 
posed to have been. This is substantially 
the procedure:— 

The Treasurer (let us suppose it is Mr. 
Bliss) sends notes to prominent bankers 
and manufacturers and all others interested 
in the Republican cause, announcing that 
on such and such a day he will call on 
them. On his visit he makes known the 
needs of the National Committee for print- 
ing, campaign speakers, hiring halls, rail- 
road transportation for speakers, salary of 
employees at headquarters,and therest. He 
does not forget, either, the legitimate ex- 
pense of conducting the Congressional 
campaign, which is really an annex of the 
Presidential campaign. Many poor can- 
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didates for Congress have to be helped. 
These are the good speakers—the coming 
men of the party. Only they receive this 
help. No drones or wooden Indians get 
anything. 

The merchant, the banker, or the cor- 
poration addressed is expected to respond 
readily and freely. If the response is not 
all that was looked for, it is a time for argu- 
ment. Or the friendly offices of influen- 
tial men in the party are called in. The 
result is usually satisfactory. 

This collecting of campaign funds, 
though, is neither an easy nor a pleasant 
task. In the last two National campaigns, 
although Mr. Bliss was the Treasurer of 
the Republican Committee, Senator Hanna, 
as Chairman, did a great deal of collect- 
ing himself. Mr. Hanna, in private con- 
versation with personal friends, used to 
complain bitterly of the treatment he re- 
ceived in certain quarters from men who 
seemed to think that he was asking for the 
money for himself. ‘To one friend Mr. 
Hanna said he was very often humili-, 
ated by his visits to these wealthy men, 
who were bound up entirely in their own 
business and forgot that the Republican 
protection policy gave them the industrial 
prosperity of which they were reaping the 
benefits. 

‘*Why, they treat me as if I got a rake- 
off,’’ said he. 

The strength of Mr. Bliss as Treasurer 
of the Republican Committee is, of course, 
his wide acquaintance among wealthy peo- 
ple and the entire confidence of the bank- 
ing community that, with him holding the 
purse strings, the money will be used for 
the purposes for which it is given. They 
know that while Mr. Bliss’ is Treasurer, 
the funds will not be tapped by members 
of the National Committee in charge of the 
campaign. Such things have been known. 
Also the campaign funds have been put to 
other uses than those for which their 
donors really intended them. 

For instance, the campaign fund in 1888, 
under Mr. Quay’s management, was used 
mostly for betting purposes, for the pur- 
pose of influencing the shifty ones in favor 
of Harrison. It was the first time that 
this was done, and though it was very effect- 
ive, there were many straight-laced con- 
tributors who didn’t like it. 

There have been scandals, in fact, in 
both the Republican and Democratic 
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National Committees concerning the dis 
appearance of funds. But there never has 
been any Republican scandal under Mr. 
Bliss, who keeps books and gives re eipts 
and can tell at any minute the outlays of 
the Committee, just where they went and 
for what purpose. Nor will there be under 
Mr. Peabody. Both are business men by 
instinct as well as by training. Mr. Bliss 
runs the Treasurership of his party’s Na- 
tional Committee just as he runs his own 
business. Mr. Peabody is doing likewise. 
Of course, things are done in the con- 
duct of a National campaign, both on the 
Republican and the Democratic sides, to 
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which even Mr. Bliss in the one case and Mr. 
Peabody in the other have to shut their 
eyes. Nobody believes, however, that 
knowingly or willingly either would counte- 
nance the slightest corruption. 

The method of collecting the Democratic 
National campaign fund is similar to that 
the Republicans adopt, but recently with 
smaller results. In 1896 and 1900 the 
Democrats didn’t have atreasurer who was 
received with overmuch confidence in the 
financial world. ‘That was one reason for 
their not getting much money, though, of 
course, the main reason was that the 
wealthy would not contribute to a candi- 
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date standing on 


xteen to one platform. 
Contrary to 


general belief, most of 
the great traction systems and very many 
other important financial interests are con- 
trolled by Democrats and not by Repub- 
licans. The Standard Oil financiers, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and a majority of the 
important down t bankers are Repub- 
licans. But take the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, of which ex-Governor Levi P. Morton 
is president and | Root is a director, 
that is controlled entirely by Democratic 
capital represented by Thomas F, Ryan 
and his friends. ‘The Metropolitan street 
railway system of New York is controlled 


by Mr. Ryan, a member of th 
National Executive Committe: 
hattan elevated system of New 
trolled by August Belmont, al 
of that committee. 
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THIRD CANDIDATES 


The Populist, Prohibitionist and Socialist Nominees tor President 
and Their Influence on the Election 


By Walter 


HE practical politicians of 

the two great political par- 
ties of this country are dis- 
posed to regard men who 
run for President on third, 
fourth and fifth tickets as 
cranks or dreamers who cannot in any way 
affect the result of election. This year, 
however, two of the candidates of small 
parties are classed as men to be reckoned 
with in two important States. 

The Republican Campaign Managers 
regard Thomas E. Watson, the candidate 
of the Populists for President, as an im- 
portant factor in the State of New York, 
where they expect him to draw twenty-five 
thousand to forty thousand votes from the 
Democratic party, enough to decide the 
election, should the contest be close. They 
also expect Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist 
candidate, to poll enough votes in Indiana 
to be of material aid to President Roose- 
velt. The Democratic managers fear 
that the vote for Watson in Nebraska may 
lose them the electoral votes of that State. 

Watson and Debs have no reasonable 
chance of carrying any State in the Union, 
but experienced politicians regard it as 
probable that the two men will turn the 
tide to Roosevelt or Parker in three States. 
The candidate of the Populist party is not 
a stranger to the voters of the country. 
He served two terms in Congress, ran 
for vice- President in 1896 and has written 
several books of a high order of merit. It 
is the individuality of the man rather than 
the principles of his party that is expected 
to draw votes to his ticket. The friends 
of Watson would say without hesitation 
that in mental ability he is far superior to 
Parker or Roosevelt. 

Watson is a student and scholar rather 
than a politician or statesman. In literary 
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his opponents. He writes well and speaks 
well, but the effectiveness of his political 
speaking is due largely to his intense ear- 
nestness. He believes what he says and 
convinces his hearers that he believes. The 
personality of the man is not striking or 
impressive, as his figure is small and his 
face plain. But his eyes are keen and his 
glance penetrating. He possesses great 
nervous energy and the intense earnestness 
of his voice and manner when speaking 
carry conviction of the genuineness of 
his ideals. In the technical language of 
politics he is a ‘* vote getter.’’ Intelligent 
men who do not agree with Watson’s 
theories always admit his sincerity after 
they have heard him talk. 

Men who have known Watson for years 
and are familiar with the public speeches 
and lectures in which he argued in sup- 
port of his ideas do not regard him as a 
dangerous man. Many of them say that 
intellectually he measures well up to the 
standard of the average President of the 
United States. The election of Watson, 
if it were possible, would alarm the finan- 
cial and business interests of the country, 
but the fear would be of the political prin- 
ciples, or theories of his party, rather than 
of the man. Being an idealist he would, 
if President, attempt the impossible rather 
than accomplish anything destructive of 
our general system of Government. 

Debs, the Socialist candidate, is the pop- 
ular leader of the extreme radical element 
of the voting population of the country. 
He is not a man of striking individuality, 
and votes cast for him will be the protest 
of those dissatisfied with our system of 
laws and government rather than a tribute 
tothe man. Debs, in companionship with 
men, is what may be termed a ‘‘ good fel- 
low.”” He would not rank as a born 
leader or commander of men, and mentally 
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he is not of the class of which this country platform. He opened his speec! 


makes Presidents. He would not be the 
candidate of his party were it not for the 
fact that he is still regarded as a martyr to 
his principles because he was imprisoned 
as a result of the strikes and riots in Chi- 
cago in 1894. 

During the campaign of 1896, Debs 
made a speech in St. Paul to a large audi- 
ence. To that audience he was a hero 
and popular idol when he appeared on the 
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yman, editor and candidate of the Prohibition Party for President 


‘* Men and brothers, I have been in jail!”’ 
‘¢So have I, ’Gene!’’ shouted a spectator. 
The audience laughed, and from that 

moment Debs ceased to be a hero to those 

who listened to hisspeech. ‘The real effect 
of his candidacy is to hold together in one 
party the dangerous extremists, who would, 
if they could, overthrow our system of 
government 

The candidate ot the Prohibitionists isa 
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country preacher of great force of charac- 
ter, but the individuality of the man counts 
for nothing, even with the members of his 


own party. They work and vote for a 
principle. They are workers in a moral 
cause and dreamers of results that seem at 
best remote if not impossible. 

The campaign calculations of the Repub- 
licans that the votes for Watson in New 
York may determine the election in the 
State is not without basis. A third candi- 
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ex-congressman and candidate of the 


Watson. 


opulist Party for President. 


date in 1844, polling only fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and twelve in the 
State, gave the thirty-six electoral votes of 
New York to James K. Polk and defeated 
Henry Clay for President. The Liberty 
party of 1844 nominated James G. Birney, 
of New York, for President. The party 
was recruited from the Whig party. The 
popular vote of the State that year was: 
Polk, two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-eight; Clay, 


votes 
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Debs ~ 


thor leader and candidate of the Socialist Party for President, 


two hundred and thirty-two thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two; Birney, fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and twelve. The 
votes drawn from the Whig party by Bir- 
ney enabled Polk to carry the State. The 
vote for Birney that year had the same re- 
sult in Michigan, but the electoral votes 
of New York would have been sufficient 
to elect Clay President. The vote in the 
Electoral College was: Polk, one hundred 
and seventy; Clay, one hundred and five. 


would 


The thirty-six votes of New \ 
have made the result: Clay, o1 


ndred 
and forty-one; Polk, one hundred and 
thirty-four. Should the Democratic and 
Republican vote in New York be close this 
year, a few thousand votes drawn from one 
party might again decide the election of the 
President. For that reason experienced 
politicians in times of close and doubtful 
political division no longer ignore or despise 
the obscure third candidate. 
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THE BATTLE OF NANSHAN 


By an Officer Who Took Part in the Battle 


It is against the custom of the Japanese officers to recount their own exploits or those 


of their armtes. 


The editors are not allowed therefore to give the name of the author 


of the following narrative, they can only guarantee the genuineness of the story. 


HE sun was powdering with 

gold-dust the profile of a 
hill that rose east of the 
town of Kinchau. I took 
out my watch, it was half 
past four in the morning of 
the twenty-fifth day of May. The valleys 
flooded full with the early light of day, 
made you think of a large goblet crowned 
high with wine; every curve of the hill 
was a sonnet, and the piping peace of the 
land was falling upon the mirror-like faces 
of the Kinchau and the Talien bays. The 
national ensign of Nippon stood atop of a 
hill. It is difficult to imagine a sight more 
inspiring than the first waving salutation 
of the sun-flag to the break of day. 

Suddenly, at 5.30 A. M., the enemy’s 
cannon opened the ball. That was the 
first report of the Russian cannon that I 
ever heard in my life. We were in the 
midst of our breakfast. A poor, innocent, 
mouthful of rice that would not pass our 
throats somehow (perhaps the shower of 
shots that paid us rather persistent visits 
had something to do with it) afforded a 
text for a thousand jokes among us. 
Within five hundred meters of where we 
were I counted thirty-one ‘shrapnel shots, 
but only two of us received slight wounds. 
This fire continued over three hours and 
forty minutes. Pretty soon our ears be- 
came accustomed to the hailings of can- 
nons, and when they suddenly ceased, the 
silence that followed was decidedly painful 
to us. 

We discovered a Chinese boat hugging 
the shore. There were two Chinese in it, 
and they seemed to be engaged in making 
signals to some one. We sent some of our 
men at once to capture them, and, as we 
had supposed, they were employed in sig- 
naling to the Russians as to the accuracy 
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of their shots. They were at once shot as 
spies. ‘These, then, were the incidents 
which introduced me to the Manchurian 
campaign. 

With the fall of the twenty-fifth of May 
clouds rose out of the waves of the Pechili 
and swept over the Liaotung Peninsula like 
a funeral curtain. ‘That night our regi- 
ment received an order from headquarters. 
We were commanded to occupy the terri- 
tory stretching from Kinchau to the foot 
of the Nanshan, up along the highway that 
led from the Kinchau Castle to the south- 
cast corner of the Nanshan. At two o’clock 
in the morning of the historic twenty-sixth 
of May we began our march. ‘The night 
was black—so dense that the lightning 
flashes seemed to cut it in blocks. The 
thunder-storm which smothered everything 
that night was of rare ferocity. We made 
our way along the highway, which went 
straggling along the edges of deep chasms. 
The highway was nothing more or less than 
a torrent of mud. 

‘Do you know,”’ said a friend of mine 
with whom I was straggling, ‘‘they call 
this the best road about this country? I 
wonder what would be the worst road. In 
China, Chinese geography is rich in imagina- 
tion if it could conceive of anything worse 
than this.’’ I agreed with him heartily. 

We thought that our artillery had passed 
ahead of us; but it became evident pretty 
soon that a portion of the artillery was strag- 
gling at our heels. The horses were upon 
our men. We learned later on that some 
of the horses hitched to one of the guns 
tumbled over the edge of the road into 
the chasm. The men had to cut him off 
from the harness. 

With the lifting of the fog I saw the 
Nanshan. The dawn of the twenty-sixth 
day of May was certainly tearful—mem- 
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THE BATTLE 
ories of the furious thunder-storm of the 
night before were still drizzling with the 
fine, foglike rain. That was the reason 
why our artillery could not open against 
the hostile positions on the Nanshan at 
half-past four, as was planned. 

Nature, who has won the undisputed 
reputation of being the greatest artist 
seems to be also the greatest of strategists. 
he sight of the Nanshan, towering above 
the neck of land like a lofty point of a 
necklace, was superb, both as an object of 
art and as a fortress. Standing there in 
the early light, bristling with all the orna- 
ments in the shape of semi-permanent forts 
with which the Russian engineers crowned 
her, the very sight of it conquered your 
imagination; you would have said to your- 
self that it was impossible for mortal power 
to storm it. And the tactician will tell you 
that the best way to win a victory is to 
begin a battle by winning a bloodless vic- 
tory over the imagination of the enemy. 
There was something which was infinitely 
more wonderful than the infantry charge 
up the slope on the historic twenty-sixth 
—it was the daring of General Oku’s brain 
which conceived the possibility of taking 
this stronghold at ali. ‘The artillery duel 
opened the battle of the day. What was 
the battle like? Describe the artillery 
duel? It is necessary fer you to be on 
the battlefield to get the least notion of 
these things; they are far beyond the cun- 
ning of human words. Some poets have de- 
scribed the shells and shots that searched us 
on that day as a shower of lead. The ex- 
pression only serves to bring a smile to the 
men who went through it. It only serves 
to emphasize the limitation of the human 
tongue; that is all. People seem to agree 
that the battle of the Nanshan was rather 
a severe fight, and the piles of the dead 
over which we had to climb in order to 
get at the hostile trenches, and the blood- 
stained mud through which we had to 
wade to make our headway, seemed to 
convince us somewhat of this fact. There 
are many curious things in connection with 
the battle. When the enemy’s fire was at its 
savage height, I found that a man not far 
from me had received as many as a dozen 
bullets, and up to that time I had not re- 
ceived a scratch, and this man stood within 
a few yards of me. Moreover, later on, I 
found out that the men who were far in the 
rear, many hundred meters from the first 
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line of advance, suffered as severely as the 
men who were on the very front of the 
assault. It is past all understanding how 
it could come to pass that the men who 
were within two hundred meters from the 
enemy’s trenches, whose rifle-holes were 
staring him in the face, should receive a 
less number of bullets than the men who 
were one thousand meters away from the 
enemy’s guns; this is something that the 
gods might be able to explain. 

All day the battle raged; every minute 
that came carried away with it the lives of 
many hundreds of our men. Every hour 
of the day saw the Nanshan more bloody 
than ever. 

It was about five o’clock in the evening. 
The following order came to the reserve 
companies number three and four. ‘* Dash 
along the highway, carry the hostile posi- 
tions, destroy or capture the machine guns 
of the enemy who are commanding the 
road. At the same time, flank the 
enemy’s right and enfilade his trenches.’’ 
The companies number one and two re- 
ceived the command to cover this dash 
with as savage a fire as they could main- 
tain. Now, those Russian machine guns 
discharge six hundred shots per minute. 
Their gun positions were well protected 
from shots and shells, and these guns were 
chiefly responsible for the enormous casu- 
alities we suffered on this attack. Most 
certainly our enemy could wish nothing 
better than to see our men crowd them- 
selves up to the muzzles of their quick firers 
along this highway; all that they had to do 
was to discharge the charges and the rest 
was done. If ever man ran in the face of 
Providence, his course lay along the high. 
way which led from Kinchau to the foot 
of the Nanshan. Nevertheless, we took 
that road— What would you have? There 
was not another ingress or another inch of 
ground through which we could march 
against the hostile position. Along the 
foot of the hill, up and down the slope, it 
was covered with mines, barbed-wire fences 
and obstructions of all kinds; in short you 
know that this highway was the point of 
least resistance. You can fancy at once 
what a formidable position the Russians 
held on the Nanshan. The trenches of 
the Russians which were shelving the hill- 
slope were well manned. But they were 
out of our view. A few steps forward that 
we took toward the hill called forth from 
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these trenches such storm of shots as 
would have staggered the imagination of 
the Olympian gods. To the men who 
marched along the highway the very idea 
of life or death became rather ridiculous to 
think of. Nobody, certainly with whom | 
marched on that historic day, thought of 
so trifling a matter. 

All of a sudden the buglers of the third 
company broke the silence with the com- 
mand to dash forward. It was the enemy 
who was surprised—surprised, doubtless, 
at the unheard of daring and recklessness 
of our men. Company number four leaped 
over the wounded and the dead left by 
company number three which led the 
charge. Heading the men of number four 
came company number two. Pretty soon 
the road was choked with corpses; those 
of us whose wounds were not serious 
enough to stop us had to leap or climb 
over the dead bodies of our comrades. I 
rushed by a fellow who was down; his left 
leg was shot away. He was_ bleeding 
copiously. ‘Through the din of rifle fire 
and machine guns which gave us a mantle 
of smoke and dust, I shouted to him: 
‘To the rear, to the Field Hospital, and 
be quick about it.’’ The fellow looked 
at me, and upon his face was a marked 
sign of surprise. His lips quivered in a 
half smile. The expression of his face 
was at once an interrogation point and a 
mild rebuke. ‘Then he began to wiggle 
himself forward through the bodies of 
his fallen comrades. I repeated my order, 
which, seeing that he could not walk 
very well with one leg was a rather fool- 
ish one—I was somewhat exasperated at 
the evident indifference on his part to 
the order of his superior officer. He 
raised his face in my direction with the 
same old half smile, atid said to me: 
‘* Lieutenant, I have lost one of my legs, 
but don’t you see I have two hands? 
They ought to be enough to strike at the 
Russian. ”’ 

Through this carnage, the magnificent 
standard of our country waved on, always 
forward, and indifferent to the thou- 
sand and one shots that went through it. 
Pretty soon the standard bearer fell; his 
comrade bore it onward. Just then the 
regimental chief, who was on the front 
rank with the men, was shot down. Next 
in command took his place. Second 
Lieutenant Kishi was bearing the standard 
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then. The Lieutenant had been wounded 
in the engagement at Kinchau that morn- 
ing. Pretty soon I saw him fall with the 
standard and Second Lieutenant Ezawa 
took it up. Within half a minute, Lieu- 
tenant Ezawa, however, received a bullet 
through the cheek, and at the same time 
a number of shots pierced both of his 
arms and legs. I saw him hand over 
the standard to Second Lieutenant Furu- 
da, who was rushing ahead along with 
him on his right hand side. Lieutenant 
Furuda did not hold the standard long, 
for in a minute I saw him hand it over 
to Second Lieutenant Kato. I did not 
understand then why it was that Lieuten- 
ant Furuda handed over to his friend the 
supreme honor of bearing the standard. 
Very soon I saw Lieutenant Furuda rise 
out from a shallow ditch which was giving 
some protection to our men; I saw him 
rush to the assistance of our regimental 
chief; I saw also the regimental chief refuse 
the assistance, and with his hands wave 
away the Second Lieutenant from him and 
forward, toward the enemy. A private 
and myself went to the assistance of Lieu- 
tenant Furuda. Between us three we 
managed to drag the wounded body of our 
regimental chief into the shelter of the 
ditch. This ditch must have been dug by 
the torrents of water following the last 
downpour, and perhaps by the same cur- 
rent which exposed the electric conductor 
of the Russian mines, and the discovery 
of which, as you know, saved many hun- 
dreds of our men from instant annihilation. 
However, our regimental chief was severely 
wounded on his brow. We took to dig- 
ging a cave on the side of this ditch. Be- 
cause we had nothing else to dig it with, 
we took out our swords and worked away 
until we had broken them to pieces. At 
last we succeeded in making a cave of about 
three meters in length and one meter in 
depth. It was large enough to shelter the 
wounded chief from the shells of the enemy. 
Meanwhile, Lieutenant Furuda tore off a 
piece of his garment and dressed the many 
wounds of his superior officer. By the 
time we finished the digging, there was not 
one man in the entire company who sur- 
vived without a wound. I saw a number 


of wounded men who could no longer walk 
on their legs but still were wiggling them 
selves on all fours through the piles of 
dead bodies of their comrades, always 
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headed for the cannon of the Russians 
ahead. 

The digging took nearly two hours; at 
the end of the time, and all of a sudden, 
we saw from where we were, in the fading 
light of the falling day on a curve of the 
Nanshan crest, facing the Kinchau Bay, a 
sight which made our blood bound in our 
veins—it was the battle-flag of Nippon 
flapping away over where the Russian 
trenches were. ‘That was the signal for a 
veneral rush forward to storm the heights. 
‘There were only a few of us in our com- 
pany who could answer the general order 
to rush forward—certainly not more than 
a dozen as I remember, and everyone of 
us was wounded A minute 
ago, all about us were suppressed groans 
of men who were desperately wounded. 
These seemed to come from beneath the 
heaps of the dead bodies of our comrades. 
Instantly, as we saw our flag planted on 
the crest of the Nanshan, the shout of the 
‘Banzai’’ rolled the field. The 
wounded and the dying took up the cry. 
‘Those who were fortunate enough to en- 
joy the distinction of reaching the hill- 
top of the Nanshan on that day, rushed 
through a_ rather for the 
shouts of the ‘‘ Banzai’’ coming from the 
dying men over whom we had to pick our 
way, sounded like the voices from the 
world of the dead, bidding us to carry the 
standard of our country to victory. As I 
reached the crest of the hill, I came upon 
a fellow who was already there ahead of 
and he 


somewhere. 


over 


weird 


” 


scene, 


us, was waving a flag which 
was about two feet square. It was 
all bloody. He was standing over the 
prostrate body of a Russian who was not 
yet dead. <‘‘This flag, sir,’’ he ex- 
plained humbly to me, ‘‘ was given me by 
villagers of mine. I promised them 


[ would plant it in the enemy’s trenches 
sometime. You see, sir, it is bloody. This 
Russian,’’ pointing to the stalwart fellow 


at his feet, ‘‘was the last fellow who re- 
sisted me. 


I killed him with my sword, 
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or, at least, | have pretty nearly finished 
him. I have wiped my sword on this flag. 


I am going to take this flag back, if I am 
allowed, to the men of my village, as a 


memento of the first fight I have been 
mS 
When we gained the crest of the Nan 


shan, the enemy was in full retreat in front 
of us. It was nearly 7.30 p. m. 

The battle was over. ‘The night had 
rung down the curtain over the blood and 
carnage of the Nanshan. On my way to 
the rear . came suddenly upon a couple of 
soldiers with a lantern. ‘They were about 
to take the body of one of our officers from 
the hostile trench. The ‘uncertain light 
of the lantern fell upon the pallid face of 
the lifeless officer covered with blood. 
I brushed aside the soldiers and knelt down 
beside him; in the dead officer I recognized 
one of my old friends. ‘Thrusting my arm 
under his head, I took him in my arms. 
‘Tied around his brow was a piece of cloth, 
a towel, perhaps a handkerchief. It was 
stained with blood from the fountain that 
a Russian bullet had opened at his te.mple. 
I called to him; the dead weight n my 
arms and the dead silence that answered 
my appeals, told the tale of the heroic pas 
sage of life into the realm of death and into 
glory. I untied the piece of cloth around 
his head. In the light of the lantern, which 
the soldier held always beside me, I saw 
the round sun of our Imperial standard. 
It was not a towel, then, not a handker- 
chief. Beside the sun of our national flag, 
in spite of blood-stains, I saw something on 


this flag that made me frown. [| made out 


two lines of writing upon it, evidently a 
classic couplet. ‘The rusty red of the let- 
ters told me that it was written in blood. 
In spite of the blood-stains, I managed to 


make out the following couplet:— 
» 


‘« Forever shall we guard the august standard 
of our sovereign Prince, 

Even though these, our lives of earth, should 
vanish with the dews of the morrow!’ 
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The Greatest Violinist of the Day 


By William B. Chase 


PSAYE, whom the women call 
‘« Ke-zah-ee,’’ accent ad 
libitum, and the men as 
often ‘‘ Isaiah’’ — Ysaye, 
who shares with the King 
ela oe = of the Belgians the honor 
of having had a paternal Government 
pay his bills in the art circles of Paris 
—Ysaye, who last saw New York in ’98, 
is a musical visitor to the United States 
this season. He returns here in mid-No- 
vember for his third American tour. 
The penny paragraphers will have their 
fertile jest about his Belgian hair. ‘The 
voice of the ten thousand violin students 
will be heard in Seventh Avenue, and there 
will be weeping and bursting of gloves 
among the emotional footlight brigade. 
For are not Ysaye and Paderewski as the 
Castor and Pollux of the musical firma- 
ment, leading the violin and the piano 
players in mighty host advancing for a New 
York concert season? 

It will be ten years almost to the day, 
since the eminent Belgian violinist first 
landed in this country,—young, compara- 
tively slim and full of enthusiasm. The big 
stranger was a stouter and a wiser man 
when he came again three seasons later. 
Ysaye is said to stand six feet five and a 
half inches in his musical stocking feet, 
and though he is thinner this year, he still 
carries two hundred and seventy good 
pounds. He used to be devoted to cyc- 
ling as an exercise. He enjoys the two 
recreations of the contemplative man, a 
pipe and a fishing line. He enjoys living. 

Eugene Ysaye’s home is in Brussels,— 
near the frowning Palais de Justice. There 
he lives with his father, still an active man, 
and his wife, a Belgian army officer’s 
daughter and a beautiful woman, whom 
he married in 1886. The little Ysayes 
have never been billed as accessories of 
publicity in America. Ysaye is decidedly 
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a hard worker. He played in two hun- 
dred and twelve concerts in Europe last 
year alone. He conducted for the London 
Philharmonic. Earlier he played for the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Nikisch, a Bach 
concerto, and fifteen recalls told whether 
or not ‘‘ the Belgians can play the classics ’’ 
at last. He also organized, managed and 
conducted his own orchestra in Brussels 
without a guarantee, and paid all expenses 
the first season. 

3ut who has told of the artist’s original 
home-coming from the golden America? 
At the debut in November, 1894, appeared 
a mature artist and a poor man. The 
very singing instrument that seemed ab- 
sorbed into his giant frame was a borrowed 
one, a Joseph Guarnerius violin that his 
sister-in-law had owned. But he went 
home the rich man of the tribe. When 
the magic of exchange had turned his 
fifty thousand dollars into a quarter of a 
million francs, was it any wonder that 
the musical Monte Cristo paid for that 
Cremona fiddle and played the home-lov- 
ing prodigal with ten and fifteen thousand 
franc notes all around the family ? 

At Liége, six and forty years ago, Ysaye 
was born, of the Walloon or Gallic folk of 
eastern Belgium. His father, too, was 
a Belgian. The family name even there- 
abouts is unusual, however, and possibly 
hundreds of years ago in far eastern Europe 
it may have been ‘‘Isaiah,’’ as Ysaye is 
once said to have remarked in his somber, 
joking way. Ina Conservatory town and 
with his father’s training the lad played in 
public at seven years old, and not again 
till he was fourteen. 

Ysaye was ready in 1873 to make his 
way to Brussels, and knock at the door of 
Wieniawski. At fifteen years old, he played 
a Vieuxtemps concerto and was accepted. 
Three years later, Vieuxtemps himself 
heard the youth in Antwerp and interceded 
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for the State scholarship that sent him to 
Massart, Wieniawski’s teacher in Paris. 
He ‘‘finished’’ in 1881. Ten years of 
hard concert touring tested the mettle of 
the man. Men said in Europe that the 
mantle of Vieuxtemps had descended upon 
him. 

The face of the man is impressive in spite 
of a double chin that will not be denied. 
The eyes are the key. Soft and tender as 
a woman’s, they are thought to bespeak 
the poetic gift, the feeling, the tempera- 
ment. The personality behind them has 
been likened to that of Rubinstein or 
Paderewski, the tenderness of its expression 
in music even to Sarasate’s. It must not 
be forgotten that the manliness and sincer- 
ity of the player have caused him to be 
hailed as successor also to Joachim, whom 
he himself at Berlin the other day saluted 
as the ‘* Father’’ among the violinists of 
his time. Ysaye has not to all ears the 


Ysaye with his wife and his father ai home in Brussels. 


breadth of tone of Joachim in his prime, 
or of Wieniawski. But to undisputed vir- 
ility he adds exquisite delicacy of detail 
and mastery of phrasing. 

It is true that Ysaye was at his full 
power when at six-and-thirty he madé 
his American début. He had earned 


many official decorations as leader of 
the Belgian ‘school of violinists. He 


had a repertory of ninety-one pieces, 
among which there were fourteen con 
certos, seventeen sonatas, and no fewer 
than eleven compositions of his own 

‘¢T have composed a great deal,’’ he 
said, ‘* but very few good ones; but I am 
happy to say I have not the habit of play 
ing my own pieces.’’ 

Ysaye’s greatness is his appeal, not to 
technicians alone, but to the heart of the 
plain man who hears him, Let hysterical 
adulation do its worst, its victim is counted 
the living colossus of the violin. 
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IF A PROHIBITIONIST WERE 
PRESIDENT 


By Dr. Silas C. Swallow 


Presidential Candidate of the Prohibition Party 


This frank expression of Dr. Swallow's ideas 


is published as a matter of general 


interest and without criticism or endorsement by the Editors. 


OU have kindly asked me 
to make a brief statement 
of the practical effects to the 
Government of this country 
which would follow the suc- 
cess of the prohibition ticket 

at the polls. I herewith present some of 

them in the belief that there are others 
not so apparent at this time. 

I assume that by ‘Government ’’ you 
mean people, since in a republic ‘they 
twain are one.’’ 

Prohibition, triumphant at the polls 
everywhere, would insure — prohibition 
legislation; friendly decisions by the courts; 
an execution of the laws by which pro- 
hibition would actually prohibit, where 
now old party officials, mortgaged as they 
are to the rum vote, wink at violations of 
prohibition law. ‘They thus follow the 
example of the general government which 
overrides State prohibition laws under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and allows liquors 
to be sold in prohibition and local option 
States. It also encourages lawlessness in 
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these States by selling to any who may 
apply a_ twenty-five-dollar government 
license. 

Prohibition would dissolve the profit shar- 
ing, disgraceful copartnership now existing 
between the government and a traffic that 
Mr. Gladstone declared ‘‘ produces more 
human misery than war, pestilence and 
famine combined.’’ It would turn to use- 
ful purposes a large proportion of fourteen 
hundred millions of dollars now worse than 
wasted, largely by our laboring classes. 
Wasted, because used in the purchase of a 


poison, which, as a beverage, never bene- 

fited permanently one individual, while it 

has ruined morally, intellectually, socially 
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and financially millions of our people. It 
would prolong the lives and render more 
useful a large proportion of the one hun 
dred thousand of our people now poisoned 
to death every year. 

Prohibition would remove from the arena 
of political manipulation the most corrupt 
and corrupting influence in American poli 
tics. A corruption, let it be remembered, 
that is a growing menace to this theocratic 
democracy, founded, as Washington said, 
not merely on material prosperity, too 
often the fruitage of an unhealthy greed 
for gold, but on the ‘* intellectual and 
moral worth of all our people.’’ 

It would go far toward eliminating the 
conflict between labor and capital, since 
the fourteen hundred millions now spent 
for liquid poison and an estimated equal 
amount spent in caring for the product of 
the liquor traffic, would be used to pur 
chase the necessaries of life. This would 
increase largely the output of the farm and 
factory, and thus increase the demand for 
farm and factory labor. It would stimu 
late railroad building as a means for trans- 
porting the increased product. ‘The 
increased demand for labor would bring a 
corresponding increase in wages that would 
help to render strikes and lockouts obsolete 
relics of a former barbarism. Over-con 
sumption of beer and whiskey, and a cor- 
responding under-consumption of food, 
raiment and building material, and of the 
facilities for intellectual and moral culture, 
now lie at the foundation of the asperities 
existing between capital and labor, and not 
‘‘over-production of the necessaries of 
life’? as some contend. It is the fear of 
many publicists that these asperities, if un 
allayed, will within a decade culminate in 
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a widespread, sanguinary conflict that will 


endanger the stability of our government. 

Prohibition would save the people, the 
difference between one dollar revenue now 
received for the permits called license, sold 
to two hundred and fifty thousand liquor 
dealers, and the sixteen dollars which we 
nust pay out to take care of the results of 
ihe traffic. 

It is true that prohibition would tempo- 
rarily throw out of employment the two 
hundred and fifty thousand liquor sellers, 
and on Election Day leave unquenched 
the artificial, unnatural and unnecessary 
thirst of two and a half millions of venal 
voters whose votes, it 1s claimed, the liquor 
sellers control, making an average of ten 
votes to each dealer. But liquor sellers 
would quickly find more favorable and 
more remunerative employment in the 
manufacturing and selling of commodities 
that help without hurting their fellow men. 

Since the manufacture of some brands 
of the poisoned beverage requires but two 
dollars’ worth of labor for one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of the finished product, while 
in the manufacture of shoes, clothes, fur- 
niture, textile goods and the like, from 
twelve dollars to twenty-four dollars’ worth 
of labor is required for one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of the finished product, 1 
follows that the manufacture of intoxicants 
is, for this additional reason, labor’s worst 
enemy. 

It may be asked, if prohibition fails, 
what will become of the vacant stills, brew- 
eries and saloons. Ask the former owners 
of four millions of slaves what became of 
their chattels held in disregard of the divine 
injunction, that ‘‘God has made of one 
blood, all nations,’’ and in violation of the 
Declaration of Independence, that ‘all 
men are created equal.”’ In the crime of 
slavery, we of the North were equally 
guilty with our brethren of the South. We 
held our slaves till the holding became 
unprofitable, and then demanded their 
manumission in the South when apparently 
most profitable. We were unreasonably 
indignant at the crime of our neighbor, 
and are now irrationally tolerant of a 
greater crime of our own. It is true that 
in this crime they of the South havea small 
share, but we of the North are as much 
more culpable than they, as are our forty 
years of national control in all government 
departments greater than their eight years 
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in one department. Government did not 
pay for the slaves. Should it now compel 
the South, which has more largely than the 
North closed out the liquor business, to 
help in the advance of national prohibi 


tion, to pay for idle stills and dormant 
breweries and dead saloons, and hence we 
have said, ‘* Ask the former slave owner.” 
But ask, too, the highway robber, and the 


midnight burglar caught in the very act, 
what became of their jimmies, pistols, 
bludgeons and daggers. Let the stills be 
still, or, if they speak, let it be in the lan 
guage of God and of men, and not the 
dialect of demons and devils. Let the 
breweries meet the increased demand, sure 
to come, for clothes, food and furnishings, 
by turning themselves into factories. Let 
them cease to brew family discord, divorce 
suits, criminal court trials and plethoric 
jails, prisons, penitentiaries, insane hospitals 
and alms-houses, and make instead plans for 
producing locomotives to run on new rail- 
roads, prepared cereals and fruits to fill 
the stomachs long empty or filled largely 
with their liquid poison. Let them produce 
clothes for the naked and houses for the 


unsheltered but submerged tenth of our 
population which is increasing the product 
of their lawless business. We respectfully 


submit that saloons could be turned into 
Bishop Potter reading-rooms, minus the 
poison, but plus books, art and 


games. 


nnocent 
Doxologies, benedictions and 
‘*'Te Deum Laudamus’’ would then not 
be desecrated in using them to consecrate. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that no legislature can bargain 
away the public health or the public 
morals. The people themselves cannot do, 
it, much less their servants. And again 
in substance the inherent right to sell in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, does not 
exist. Government was instituted for the 
pre tection of the people and cannot divest 
itself of the power to provide for them. 
Hence every foot of territory under the 
American flag is prohibition territory. ‘The 
liquor traffic is an interloper, a pirate who 
should be accorded no mercy because it 
has shown no mercy. Having taken the 


sworded-ballot, let it perish by the ballot. 

Prohibition would aid greatly in set- 
tling the much vexed ‘race 
The negro as a slave was prohibited the 
use of liquors and with implicit confidence 
trustworthiness 


que stion.’’ 


, 


in his when sober, his 
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master left wife, mother and sister in his 
tender care while he fought the Yankee 
in the great contest of State rights. Free- 
dom gave the colored man access to 
liquor, and straightway he becomes a de- 
mon in committing the unspeakable crime, 
while the white outlaws who hunt, shoot 
and hang or burn the dusky sons of Ham, 
frequently without judge or jury, are also 
as a rule, the victims of the government 
stamped alcoholic drugs. The negro crazed 
by government whiskey, like the white man 
under like influence, is an uncertain but 
dangerous equation in the problem of our 
new and yet somewhat untried American 
civilization. Prohibition would be in har- 
mony with the railroad corporations that 
prohibit eight hundred thousand out of 
twelve hundred thousand of their em- 
ployees from tippling. In harmony with 
the civic societies that exclude liquor 
dealers from membership, with the life in- 
surance companies that give lower rates to 
abstainers than to tipplers, with the schools 
in every State, teaching as they do that 
alcohol is not food, but poison. And in 
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harmony with the churches, too, that say: 
‘* No political party has a right to expect 
nor should it receive the support of Chris- 
tain men so long as it fails to put itself on 
record in an attitude of open hostility to 
the saloon.’’ 

Mr. Lincoln once said: ‘‘A revelation 
could not make it plainer to me that 
slavery or the government must be de- 
stroyed.’’ Substitute ‘‘the government 
protected liquor traffic’’ for the word 
‘* slavery ’’ and it is equally true. 

Mr. Lincoln said: ‘“The government can- 
not continue half slave and half free.’’ It is 
equally true that it cannot attain its high- 
est prosperity half drunk and half sober. 

Mr. Lincoln said: ‘‘If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong.’’ We say the 
same of the government protected liquor 
traffic. The government itself is a 
criminal. 

Mr. Lincoln said: ‘‘ Let us have faith 
that might makes right, and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty.’’ 

We say, let us have a faith that is shown 
by our works and the saloon must go. 


THE FAYETTE COUNTY GAS WELLS 


A Story of Peter 


By Henry 


WITH DRAWINGS BY W. J. 


HE elevator shot straight up- 
wards for two hundred feet. 
It stopped at the seven- 
teenth story to let off a little 
fat man, with a red face. 
He stopped short, breathing 

heavily and looked about suspiciously. 

Before him a white marble runway 

stretched down one side of the building. 

At the far end was a door marked, in 

small letters, with ‘‘ Peter Potter—Real Es- 

tate.’ The rows of doors on either side 
the hall were all closed. The air of the 
place was lonely, remote and formidable. 





Potter, Privateer 


M. Hyde 


ENRIGHT 


Six thousand people spent most of their 
working hours in the little steel cages and 
coops under the roof of that sky-scraper. 
Yet the solitary hunter, living in a log 
shack thirty miles from the nearest settler 
might be no more cut off from commerce 
and sympathy with his fellow men than 
the occupant of one of these offices. 
Alone in the big inside room on the 
corner, Peter Potter stood close to one of 
the windows with face eastward, looking 
out over the black chaos of roofs to the 
lake. He was rocking back and forth from 
heels to toes, his hands in his trousers’ 
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‘““Mistuh Pottah'il see yuh 


pockets, his head sunk between his broad 
shoulders. 

His old colored man brought in a card 
from the ante-room. It was an impressive 
piece of pasteboard :— 


‘JOHN G. TOMLINSON, 
President, 


THE Citizens’ Gas CoMPANY, 





Metropolis, Kentucky.’’ 


Peter Potter took the card with a curi- 
ous straightening out of his neck and a 
projecting forward of his beak-like pro- 
file. 

‘¢Two o’clock to-morrow afternoon,’’ 
: he said shortly. Then he laid the card on 
a his desk, thrust his hands back into his 
pockets, and went on rocking endlessly 
back and forth. 

‘*Mistuh Pottah’ll see yuh at two 
o’clock tomorruh aftuhnoon, suh,’’ the 
negro told the little fat man who was wait- 
ing in the outer office. 

That wasn’t treatment Tomlinson was 
used to and he didn’t like it. After travel- 
ing up from Metropolis to Chicago to see 
Peter Potter he didn’t enjoy being put off 
in this way. Little purple blotches came 
against the deep red of his face. He 
started to growl an angry objection, then 
thought better of it and stopped. Since 
the present fight began he had run up 
against a good many unusual things. And 
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at two o'clock tomorruh.”’ 


he knew his present situation was desperate. 
If he couldn’t enlist Peter Potter on his 
side of the battle, it was almost hopeless. 
The stakes were too big to allow him to 
give much weight to personal pique and 
chagrin. And Tomlinson was, first of all, 
a shrewd business man. 

‘¢ All right,’’ he said and went out. 

The first glance at his visitor’s card had 
given Peter Potter a fairly clear idea of 
what was wanted. The Chicago papers had 
noticed the great fight between the Citi- 
zens’ Gas Company, which had for twenty 
years absolutely controlled the Metropolis 
field, and a new company, which had 
secured a franchise, laid mains and pipes 
and promised largely to cut down the price 
of gas to consumers, ‘That evening the 
business privateer read, in one of his caré- 
fully kept scrap books, the detailed story 
of the struggle so far as it had been printed. 
As a veteran in such campaigns between 
big corporations it was easy for him to read 
between the lines and supply what was 
missing. It was really a very interesting and 
complicated fight. ‘The Citizens’ Com- 
pany was capitalized for twenty million dol- 
lars and the profits it had at stake were 
enormous. Peter Potter felt that an inde- 
pendent command in such a struggle might 
be well worth his while. 

At two o’clock the next afternoon Tom- 
linson came back. His first glance around 
the bareness of Peter Potter’s big office 
was not convincing. It did not seem pos- 
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sible that a man who worked with so few 
tools could be so formidable. But he re- 
membered what Hooper had told him 
about Potter’s queer ways and tried not to 
look surprised. 

Peter Potter was leaning forward over 
his desk as Tomlinson came in. His chin 
rested on his right hand and a long fore- 
finger lay alongside his arching nose. 

**So Hoefeld sold you out, eh?’’ he 
said. 

The gas president was startled. How 
did this man come by 
that bit of under- 
ground information ? 
It was a sore point 
with him. But there 
was no use in de- 
nying it. 

“Yes, the dirty 
dog, that’s just what 
he did,’’ ‘Tomlinson 
declared. And then, 
as he thought of the al- 
derman’s perfidy and 
the memory of his 
own wrongs and loss- 
es grew strong again, 
he went on hotly. 

‘For five years 
that Dutchman was 
on our pay rolls, draw- 
ing his thousand a 
month. Why, I treat- 
ed him like a brother, 
Potter. He was chair- 
man of the commit- 
tee on franchises and 
it was his business to 
bury everything that 
was calculated to make 
us any trouble. Eight- 
een months ago the 
Public Gas Company 
franchise was intro- 
duced in the council. It went to Hoefeld’s 
committee and there it slept. We thought 
it was out of the way for good and all. 
And didn’t we have a right to think so? 
Then one day, Hoefeld—the sneak— came 
down to our office and held us up for an 
extra thousand. ‘That same evening he 
called up the Public Gas ordinance for pas- 
sage, suspended the rules and rushed it 
through, with more than two-thirds of the 
council voting in its favor.’’ 

‘*Where were the rest of your fellows 
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‘Tt ought to be easy.’’ 


in the council?’’ asked Peter Potter. 

‘‘ Hoefeld had bought ’em all up—the 
traitors. He'd corrupted every one of 
’em—men we’d been paying our good 
money to for months and months. I tell 
you, Mr. Potter, politics in this country 
are just absolutely rotten.’’ 

‘¢ Why didn’t you fix the mayor ?”’ 

‘‘We did. And then Hoefeld jammed 
the ordinance through the council over the 
mayor’s veto.’”’ 

‘*Who’s backing the Public Gas Com- 
pany ?” 

‘* Hoefeld’s back- 
ing it,’’ said the little 
gas president, beating 
the desk with his fist. 
‘*Hoefeld and_his 
gang of crooked al- 
dermen! ‘They’re 
backing it with our 
money, too! With 
the very cash we paid 
them out of our earn- 
ings!”’ 

‘Tomlinson was al- 
most overcome with 
indignation. 

‘¢ Think of it, Pot- 
ter,’’ he said appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘Here’s a 
man we’ve paid more 
than fifty thousand 
dollars in the last five 
years. I always 
thought he was a 
good, straight, square, 
honest fellow. Even 
after he got his or- 
dinance passed I of- 
fered to buy it from 


price. He laughed at 
me and insulted me; 
shook his fist in my 
face and said I was just as big a grafter 
as he was. Wanted to call in a lot 
of reporters and have me tell ’em how much 
we'd paid him since he entered the council. 
Said he’d admit it, too. Now what can a 
business man do with a chap of that kind ? 
[ tell you politics in this country is a 
d—d dirty mess! ’’ 

‘<Tt’s very shocking, indecd,” said Peter 
Potter. 

‘‘He wouldn’t sell out—wouldn’t listen 
to reason at all,’’ went on Tomlinson. 


him at a good, stiff 
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FAYETTE 
‘* Went right ahead and laid mains and 
service pipes all over town. Laid ’em with 
our money, Potter! Then he fixed up a 
deal with the Fayette County Natural Gas 
Company and had an ordinance passed 
fixing the maximum price of fuel gas at 
fifty cents a thousand feet. Now what do 
you think of that ?”’ 

‘* Very sad,’’ said Peter Potter. 

‘*And now he announces publicly that 
the gas will be turned into his mains on 
May first. ‘That’s only two weeks off. 
We’ve tried every trick in the bag without 
finding anything to block them.’’ 

‘*If you’ve a mind to bring ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash over here by five 
o'clock this afternoon,’’ said Peter Potter, 
‘‘I'll look into the case. It interests 
me.”’ 

‘Tomlinson went back to the office of his 
friend Hooper on .La Salle street. He was 
not in a good humor. 

** Your man seemed to know most of the 
story beforehand,”’ he said. ‘* He pumped 
the rest of it out of me and then ordered 
me to go and get him ten thousand dollars 
in cash before five o’ clock.’’ 

Hooper laughed. ‘‘I told you he was 
a very independent, young, eagle bird,’’ 
he said. ‘* The only advantage is that if 
Peter once starts out in a fight he’ll come 
back to his perch soorer or later with 
what’s left of the other fellow hanging from 
his talons. By the way, you’ve got to 
hurry if you’re going to get that money 
there in time.’’ 

Tomlinson went back to Peter Potter’s 
office with a roll of bills. 

**The money loss in this fight is 
large enough and threatens to be larger, 
Mr. Potter,’’ he said, ‘‘but there’s a 
question of business honor involved be- 
sides,’’ 

‘* Yes, business honor,’’ repeated Peter 
Potter. Tomlinson looked at him with a 
half suspicious, half perplexed look in his 
little, round eyes. 

‘*T suppose, Mr. Potter,’’ he went on, 
‘*you’ll guarantee success in this thing ?’’ 

‘*’ll guarantee nothing,’’ Peter an- 
swered, ‘*Come back next Thursday at 
four o’clock in the afternoon and I’ll give 
you my report. Good day, sir.’’ 

That evening, at his bachelor quarters 
on the North side, Peter Potter tried a 
series of experiments in the little laboratory 
back of his library. He was chiefly occu- 
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pied with a long, rubber tube, attached to 
a gas jet, a couple of alcohol lamps and a 
pressure gauge. With the aid of a text- 
book on physics, he also made some math- 
ematical calculations, 

**So long as they’re depending enurely 


on the supply from Fayette County, 
it ought to be easy,’’ he said to him- 
self. <‘*The trouble will be to find the 
man.’’ 

The next evening Peter Potter took a 


train which carried him down into the nat- 
ural gas country. ‘The main gas reservoirs, 
where the gas was collected from all the 
wells and stored under pressure, before 
being pumped into the pipes which carried 
it to the city, were located at Fayette, the 
county seat of Fayette County. Peter 
Potter got off the Pullman there in the 
gray of the early morning and went across 
the street to the little hotel. 

‘*T don’t suppose there’s a bit of use 
trying to sell you Fayette people aay coal, 
is there ?”’ he asked casually, stopping at 
the desk after breakfast to chat with the 
landlord. 

The old man grinned. ‘‘I don’t know, 
stranger,” he said. ‘‘It don’t look nat 
ural there ought to be any market for 
coal here. Gosh knows we ought to have 
gas a-plenty. But the Fayette Natural 
Gas Company has been buying up all the 
wells. No telling how high they'll boost 
the price.’’ 

‘<Got all the wells, have they ?”’ 

‘¢ Every blamed one in the belt, so far’s 
Iknow. Theyclosed up with Henry Lar- 
sen last week. ‘They’s two big wells on 
his farm, and he was the last one of the 
boys to hold out against ’em 
got ’em all gobbled.’’ 

‘* How far out does Larsen live ?”’ 

“Oh, he’s located right here in Fay- 


Now they’ ve 


ette. He’s a-making shoe polish down 
the pipe line here half a mile.’’ 

In the lane behind the hotel and on the 
surface of the ground ran the huge pipe 
which carried the gas from the pumping 
station on across country to Metropolis, 
nearly two hundred miles away. Peter 
Potter went out and started to follow the 
pipe line. On either side a high board 
fence protected it from interference. Pres- 
ently he came to a little frame building, 


built alongside the line and surrounded by 
ahigh board stockade. The pipe ran into 


this stockade on one side and out on the 
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other. In front there was a big gate, and me all the gas I wanted at ten cents a thou- 


over it a sign reading, 


H. LARSEN 


Sunlight Shoe and Stove Polish 


Through the open door Peter saw two 
men at work. He stepped in. 

‘Ts Mr. Larsen here ?”’ he asked. One 
of the men stepped forward. 

‘¢What’s your spot cash price on shoe 
and stove polish ?’’ asked Peter Potter. 

The price was named. 


“a 


‘¢T wish you’d put me up a gross each 
of them as a trial order,’’ said Peter Potter 
laying down the money. ‘I see you are 
using natural gas for fuel, It’s cheap 
down here, I suppose.’’ 

‘« Pretty cheap,”’ said Larsen. 
paying ten cents a thousand feet.’’ 

** This Fayette County Company that’s 
been buying up all the wells ’ll be boosting 
the price on you pretty soon, won’t they ?”’ 
asked Peter Potter with a smile. 

‘‘Not on this boy,’’ answered Larsen. 
*¢ You see, I sold ’em their biggest wells, 
and I made ’em give me a contract to sell 
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You've got to stop using so much. 


sand,” 

‘They'll probably try to break it,’’ said 
Peter Potter indifferently. 

‘<T’d like to see them break it.’’ Larsen 
answered hotly, his pride touched. ‘‘ Look 
at it now and see how easy they’ll break 
it”? 

He went to his safe and pulled out a 
piece of legal cap, over which Peter Potter 
cast a hurried but careful eye. 

‘«The Public Gas Company, of the City 
of Metropolis, County of Metropolis and State 





That's all.”’ 


of Kentucky, its heirs, assignees and succes 
sors, party of the first part, in consideration 
of the sale toit by Henry Larsen, party of the 
second part, of his farm on which are located 
its gas wells Nos. 20 and 25, does hereby bind 
itself, its successors and assignees, to furnish 
to said Henry Larsen, party of the second 
part, his heirs, assignees and successors, nat- 
ural gas at the rate of ten cents per thousand 
feet to any amount which he may require, said 
gas to be burned on the premises, where is 
now located his shoe and stove polish fac- 
tory.” 


The contract was signed by the presi- 
dent of the Public Gas Company, and by 
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Herman Hoefeld, its general manager. 

‘¢ That reads like a good contract,’’ said 
Peter Powter, ‘‘but you must remember 
there are a lot of tricky men in the gas 
business. Well, I must be going. You 
may send my stuff by express to Chicago, 
And you may hear from me later.” 

Three days later a young man from Chi- 
cago appeared at Fayette and purchased 
the shoe and stove polish factory of Henry 
Larsen, with all its assets, paying eight 
thousand dollars cash down and taking im- 
mediate possession. 

On the next Thursday afternoon Tom- 
linson came up again from Metropolis and 
called at the office of Peter Potter at the 
appointed hour. He was extremely anx- 
ious, for the announced opening of the 
Public Gas Company was now only a few 
days off. He had neither seen anything 
of Peter Potter since his previous call, nor 
heard of his presence in Metropolis. 

The privateer was standing at his office 
window, looking out at the distant lake 
and rocking away as usual, when the col- 
ored man ushered ‘Tomlinson into the 
room. 

‘*’Tomlinson,’’ said Peter abruptly, ‘‘are 
you prepared to spend fifty thousand dol- 
lars a month for half a year?’ 

‘¢No, of course I’m not! What do you 
mean? Lord, Potter,.that’s a lot of 
money!’’ blurted the startled gas presi- 
dent. 

‘‘It might be for some people,’’ said 
Peter Potter. 

‘‘ But what are you going to do?’’ per- 
sisted Tomlinson. 

‘« ’m surprised at you, Tomlinson,’’ said 
the privateer. ‘‘I’m_ really surprised! 
But you don’t expect me to tell you.’’ 

‘¢ But how can I be sure of anything ?”’ 
pleaded the president. 

‘You can’t, Tomlinson, you can’t. 
That’s the great trouble with these semi- 
speculative enterprises. But if we go 
ahead I don’t believe the Public Gas Com- 
pany will turn on its gas on the day an- 
nounced,’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the despairing and mysti- 
fied Tomlinson, ‘‘ go ahead then. We’ll 
try it on, anyhow.”’ 

The day before the date announced for 
the turning of gas into the city mains of 
the Public Company, Hoefeld and his as- 
sociates had arranged a private test to see 
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that everything was in order. The test 
was an utter failure. There was no pres- 
sure in the mains. They worked the long 
distance telephone and had double pres 
sure put on the pumps at their main reser- 
voirs. Still something was the matter. 
The gas didn’t come. Hoefeld hurried 
the announcement of a postponement into 
the newspapers. 

‘¢The delay will be only temporary,’’ 
he said. 

But two weeks hard work did not locate 
the cause of the failure. ‘The main pipe 
line was carefully inspected for every foot 
of its distance and no leaks were found. 
Hoefeld, himself, went down into Fayette 
county and personally directed the search. 
He could get no trace. 

Finally, one day, three weeks after the 
day originally appointed for the test, an 
employe of the Fayette County Gas Com- 
pany, in the regular course of his work, 
called at the Larsen Sunlight Shoe and 
Stove Polish factory, toread the gas meters. 
He discovered that during the past few 
weeks millions upon millions of feet of gas 
had been used and gasped with astonish 
ment. 

Half an hour later Hoefeld came rush- 


ing into the Larsen factory, furious with 
anger :— 

‘‘What’s the matter here?’ he de 
manded. ‘‘You’re using enough gas to 


run all h—Il! You’ve cut down our pres- 
sure so that we can’t open up in the city. 
Is there a leak?” 

‘* Not at all, sir,’’ said the calm young 
man from Chicago. ‘I’ve recently bought 


out the factory you know and we’ re greatly 
increasing our capacity. Besides we’re 
conducting some experiments just now that 


take a lot of heat. We’re trying to make 
a new radium polish that’ ll do great things. 


If you'll present your bill I’ll give you a 
check for the amount.’’ 

‘‘Well, you’ve got to stop using so 
much, that’s all,’’ roared Hoefeld. ‘*I’ll 


take you into court if you don’t 

‘¢Go ahead,’’ said the new proprietor, 
boldly, but he was, as a matter of fact, 
badly frightened. He wired to Peter Pot- 
ter for instructions. 

‘¢ That’s easy,’’ came back the answer. 
‘* Take your contract into court and get 
an injunction against their shutting off the 
supply. Act first.’’ 

The injunction was issued and next 
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month the consumption of gas in the Lar- 
sen Sunlight Polish factory went up many 
more millions of feet. ‘lomlinson groaned 
as he advanced the money to Peter Potter, 
but the mains of the Public Gas Company 
were still empty and there was nothing else 
to be done. 

About the middle of the third month 
Hoefeld came around to see ‘Tomlinson 
with a proposition. He would sell the 
plant and all the gas wells of the Public 
Gas Company and its ally, the Fayette 
County Natural Gas Company for half a 
million dollars. 

Tomlinson issued and sold to the public 
at par an issue of bonds to the amount of 
an even million dollars. ‘That supplied 
the funds for the payment to Hoefeld and 
more than reimbursed the Citizen’s Com- 
pany for its expenditures on Peter Potter’s 
account, 

Peter Potter sent in by mail a personal 
bill for one hundred thousand dollars. It 
came back with a letter of remonstrance 
and refusal from Tomlinson. When the 
privateer read this letter his jaws shut 
together with a sound like the click of the 
mandibles of a bird of prey. 


THE 


‘John G. Tomlinson, President The 
Citizens’ Gas Company, Metropolis, Ken- 
tucky,’’ he wired back. ‘*Call at my 
office at three o’clock to-morrow.’’ 

‘Tomlinson came. He came after he had 
been warned by Fuller and other friends 
who knew Peter Potter that it would not 
be safe to stay away. 

‘*Mr. ‘Tomlinson,’”’ Peter Potter said, 
without preliminaries, ‘*‘ what I did to the 
Public Gas Company it would be just as 
easy for me to do to you, now that you 
have bought the property.’’ 

He produced the contract with the Lar- 
sen Sunlight Shoe and Stove Polish factory 
and asked the astonished and indignant 
‘Tomlinson to look it over. 

‘*The title to that contract is now in 
me,’’ Potter concluded. ‘‘If you want 
it, my bill must be paid at once. I called 
you up here to Chicago to say that I had 
made a mistake in the size of my bill. It 
is one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
instead of an even hundred. You see— 
as you said—there is a point of business 
honor involved. And I believe in enfor- 
cing a point of honor—even among 
thieves.’’ 


PINNACLE 


By Joseph Keating 


WITH A DRAWING 


HE horrid thought darted upon him 
iy suddenly, shot from some unknown 

quarter into his consciousness ; he 
could feel it piercing its way through into 
his brain. 

‘*T want to throw myself over!’ 

The words came out with a gasp. A 
fear gripped his heart with a sudden vio- 
lent pain that took away his breath. 

‘<7 want to throw myself over!’’ 

That thought almost paralyzed him. His 
legs gave way; he fell upon his knees; then 
clutched at the bare boards that formed 
the staging; and he fell sprawling at full 
length, shivering and crying, for he had 
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BY W. J. AYLWARD 


lost his nerve in a perilous place—at the 
top of a red brick chimney, three hundred 
feet high in the air. 

The features of this steeplejack, besides 
showing the ashen hue of his fear, showed 
also the peculiar, puffy marks that follow a 
debauch. And by those marks you could 
read the secret of his sudden, unexpected 
breakdown. Never before had this un- 
fortunate Lewis lost his nerve;.neyer be- 
fore did he repent of a spree. “But now 


Lewis saw himself in a plight from which 
the only escape lay through the dark gates. 

‘«T am going to throw myself over,’’ he 
gasped again. 
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And his rough clothes—the ill-fitting 
waistcoat, the mortar-smeared trousers, 
fastened at the waist with a leather belt, 
—shook with the quivering of his paralyzed 
body. Behind was the mouth of the 
chimney, which rose in the air twice as 
high as the nearest church steeple. Be- 
low him the colliery works and furnaces, 
which needed the chimney, looked as 
small as toy pieces. They looked no bigger 
than the bricks and the little heap of mor- 
tar which, with a trowel stuck in it, handle 
upwards, lay beside him on the staging 
where he sprawled. 

All the while his quivering lips repeated: 
‘*] want to throw myself over.’’ 

The instinctive action—falling flat—went 
in the right direction for self-preservation. 
\ little moment’s pause might easily give 
him back his self control. But unfortu- 
nately he had fallen too near the edge of 
the little scaffold; his downward turned 
face looked over into space, and his eyes 
kept the terror alive because they looked 
down upon the thing that had sent this 
vreat fear into his heart. 

‘¢T shall fall, and all my bones will be 
smashed!’ he groaned. 

The tall chimney swayed in the wind, 
and terrified him more than ever. He 
shrieked, and, in trying to hold himself 
from rolling over, tore the skin from the 
tops of his fingers. The swing of the 
chimney increased. Even in the mildest 
breeze it would sway gently. To-day the 
thing swung to and fro appallingly. 

Between him and the earth there gaped 
always that space of three hundred feet— 
careful architectural measurement; and 
only a few boards fastened together with 
ropes held him up. No protecting rail ran 
around the little platform; the edge of the 
boards—it seemed cruel now—cut into 
space, sheer space, above and _ below him. 

He felt and feared the white heat of the 
sun; he felt as if he were up against the 
burning disc; yet when the big clouds, gray 
and damp, moving slowly westward, broke 
over him, they left him wet and shivering. 

Around and below him the scene, which 
formerly had no interest for him now fas- 
cinated him, while it increased his terror. 
He felt awed—cowed by its vastness. The 
mountains around him, the glistening river 
down at the bottom of the valley, so far, 
far below him that the water, merely a 
thin, twisting, shining mark, looked for all 
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the world like a split between the at, 
green hills, so that you could get peep 
through the gleaming crack into 1 oul 
of the earth, which is the Lord’s. — It ter 
rified. 

The fascination of the danger drew him 
to it. He dug his fingers into the cracks 
between the boards and dragged his body 
further over the edge of the platform 

The people below in the streets looked 
like crawling beetles. They knew nothing 
of his plight. The men went about their 
work at the pit head, on the railway, in 
the work yards, unconscious of the begin 
ning of a tragedy above them. 

‘¢ How far down, O Lord ?”’ he moaned. 

The effort to measure the space dazed 
him, and his brain gave way at the 
thought, like that of a man trying to grasp 
infinity. 

In that moment the feeble grip he held 
upon himself slackened, fell from him, and 
he lurched outward, to take the leap that 
fascinated him. 

His clothes, dragged over the rough 
boards, caught in some splinters and pieces 
of the garment became torn away. ‘The 
breeze caught the tiny rags and blew them 
into the air. ‘They fluttered slowly down 
wards, twisted and turning in the wind, 
until they reached the roof of some work- 
shop near the pit beneath. 


Lewis, unconscious of the cause of his 
unsuccessful action, watched the bits of 
cloth as they dropped from sky to earth. 


His arms dangled over the edge of the 
stage, and as this swayed to and fro with 
the motion of the chimney, his body rolled 
slightly from side to side, each movement 


dangerous enough to force him beyond all 


hope. 
The strange pause gave him a moment 
for getting control of himself again. 


‘¢Oh, my God!’’ said he, whimpering, 
‘¢what am I doing ?’’ 

With a grasp of terror he drew his body 
back from the edge of the boards. It 
seemed easy. Some power behind seemed 
to help him. Then he found that a burn- 
ing sensation tortured one of his feet. And 
he discovered the mysterious thing that 


had saved him. His right foot had drop- 
ped over the mouth of the chimney and had 
hooked itself into the brickwork of the in- 
side rim. This had checked him. 

His whole body quivered at the thought 
of the past moment. 
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‘¢ Perhaps 
thought he. 

He crouched upon his hands and knees, 
holding fearfully to the staging, and turned 
his face inwards to shut out the overpow- 
ering vision of space. 

‘* But how can I do that ?”’ he groaned. 

For all around him the same desolate 
vision appalled his sight. He closed his 
eyes. ‘They would not remain closed. 
They opened in spite of him, to look, fas- 
cinated at the danger which lured him on 
to destroy himself. 

‘* My nerve is gone—my nerve is gone!’’ 
he moaned, crying like a child. 

The wind grew colder and stronger; the 
swaying of the chimney and the scaffold 
became more violent. He swung to and 
fro upon the pinnacle with the feeling of a 
man hanging by his fingers over a precipice. 

And to make his misery more unbear- 
able, darkness began to reach him as night 
went gently down from heaven to earth, 

‘*God Almighty, save me!’’ he moaned. 

The change of position gave him back a 
little self-control. 

‘“‘T must try 
thought he. 

He would try to reach the ladders—the 
numberless little ladders, each only a few 
feet long, which reached from the solid 
earth up the side of the chimney to this 
perilous height. 

Slowly he drew himself up on_ his 
knees. He ventured to go a little further, 
he tried to raise his body. But as he 
lifted his hands from the boards the fear 
of falling struck him overpoweringly. In 
his fright he dropped back, and clung 
pathetically to the boards. 

‘«T dare not stand up—I dare not stand 
up!’’ said he. 

After a pause he took courage and began 
to crawl around to the north side. Here 
the staging ended, and the topmost ladder 
showed its head, with two or three rungs 
above the top of the stack. 

Lewis’ eyes looked over. With the look 
came a violent desire to lurch forward, and 
all the old weakness came back again. 

He saw the ladders, the end of each one 
lapping upon its lower mate and tied with 
ropes. He saw them go down, down the 
awful distance. He counted them, and 
the thought of venturing upon them had 
more terror for him than the horror of re- 
maining. His morbid condition made new 


if I can turn my _ back,’’ 


to get at the ladder,’’ 
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dangers for him. He thought of the 
storms of the past few days, which had 
kept him and his mate from their work. 
He knew the effect of rain upon lashings. 

‘* Perhaps the ropes are loose—perhaps 
the hooks are coming out of the brick- 
work,’’ he groaned. 

And trembling and terrified he crouched 
himself up and turned his back upon the 
way of escape. ‘The wind that kept the 
thing swaying so horribly chilled his 
body. Yet he felt a strange burning in 
his head; the cause of this he discovered 
when the thoughts now pressing upon him 
found escape. He blamed himself for com- 
ing up that day. The brickwork at the 
south side at the top had needed repair. 
The first intimation of this had come to 
the owners of the works through the me- 
dium of death. A _ brick had suddenly 
fallen and killed a workman whose fate had 
called him to execution at that moment. 
The south side—the sunny side—of all 
these erections always gives way first. The 
sun dries the mortar too much. Thenthe 
services of the steeplejacks came into requi 
sition. But the storms had kept Lewis 
and his mate, Herbert, idle all the week. 

‘‘That’s the fate of a steeplejack,’’ he 
thought. 

He meant that the work could only pro- 
ceed at certain times under favorable con- 
ditions. And the idle intervals—well, 
where can a man pass the time except in a 
saloon? His mate, Herbert, had refused 
to start the work that morning. 

‘I’m too bad after the drinks,’’ said he, 
growling. But at midday, Lewis, in whom 
conscientiousness still existed, in spite of 
the undermining of alcohol, dragged Her 
bert to the work, under promise that after 
sending up the bricks and mortar by pul 
ley, Lewis would let him go back to the 
cheerful bar of the saloon just outside the 
work-yard gates, where they sold good 
beer, with a body in it, and often gave, not 
merely half a pint of froth, but over-meas- 
ure to regular customers. 

Lewis thought of his mate standing at 
the bar with the beer swilling around him. 
and the thought filled him now with 
a disgust—a sudden, violent hatred. 

Then with the passing of this thought 
back came the horrible consciousness of 
his plight. His eyes reached over the cir- 


cular mouth of the great chimney and he 
looked down into its abyss. 


Far down in 
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The fascination of the 


the interior of the dark, narrow column he 
caught the faint glow of fire upon its sides. 
But the effect upon Lewis took a material 
form. He saw smoke coming up out of 
the chimney, knew that the colliery people 
had reopened and put the furnaces in full 
work below. He felt the heat scorching 
the skin on his face and hands and felt the 
very hair of his head singeing. Only too 
well he knew that sometimes the heat of 
those chimneys at the top actually set fire to 
the wood of the ladders and staging. 

“It will burn the ropes that hold the 
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boards together,’’ he thought with horror. 

It forced him to turn away forced 
him to turn his face to the great void 
which had struck the first terr 
heart. The smoke rolled upwar 
mouth of the chimney, and the red flames 
that mingled with the black clouds enclosed 
him in a lurid circle. It showed him the 
edge of the platform and—t beyond. 
He could not endure it. The impulse to 
go forward came back with its overmaster- 
ing force. In an agony his eyes rolled 
around him, looking for a saving thing. 
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He saw the lightning conductor at the 
other side of the chimney. A delirious cry 
of joy came from him. But he could not 
reach it from where he lay. The staging 
did not go completely round the chimney. 
‘The ladders came up the opening, and the 
lightning conductor came up the other side 
of the ladders. ‘To reach it he must go 
back, around to the opposite side. 

He crawled backwards successfully. 
‘Then he turned towards the place, crouch- 
ing till his right hand came within reach 
of the rod; he clutched at the wire like a 
damned soul clutching at a bar of Heaven's 
gates. So fiercely he clung to it that he 
misused the intention. ‘The wire bent 
towards him. Still he pulled at it to save 
himself. Until, suddenly, he found he 
was pulling himself over. Already his 
head and shoulders hung over the edge of 
the platform. Still he pulled, utterly un- 
able to resist the demoniac impulse within 
him. <A few inches more would decide 
the balance, and over into the dark void 
he must go. He felt like a victim of in- 
human pirates walking the plank. Surely 
the balance went out to the side where 
death stood calmly waiting—death waiting 
with its eternal calm—and he found himsef 
over-toppling into its skeleton arms. ‘Then 
a violent blow struck him back. He be- 
came conscious of a form upon the ladder 
—a human form, but which, to him, in his 
present condition, seemed supernatural. 
Following this, he became aware of a 
hoarse, drunken voice, using the most as- 
tounding language he had ever heard. 
This went on until at last he recognized 
a familiar element, and found that the 
supernatural, blasphemous being who had 
so suddenly appeared on the ladder in the 
capacity of saviour represented his mate, 
Herbert, more than usually intemperate, 
both in language and person. The drunken 
man with a final, good-humored, pictur- 
esaue volley, stepped from the ladder to 
the staging and stood beside Lewis. The 
red flames coming out of the chimney 
mouth gave his person a satanic coloring. 

‘*What the devil are you up to?’’ he 
demanded, swaying professionally in har- 
mony with the swaying of the chimney. 
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His inebriate condition rather improved 
than interfered with his performance. 

Lewis lay on the boards, at his feet, too 
terrified to speak. 

‘*I’ve been waitin’ for you at the 
‘OQ’ Hara’s,’’’ went on Herbert, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘an’ you never came. I went down 
to the lodge’’ (their hotel, by the way), 
‘**to see if you was there. An’ I couldn’t 
find you. So I came up here—an’ here 
y’are,’’ he concluded, with triumph in his 
foghorn voice. 

Still Lewis failed to respond. 

‘¢What’s the matter with you, eh ?”’ 

He turned back to the ladder, and be- 
gan to descend. ‘Then as Lewis saw him 
begin to disappear, his whole heart and soul 
burst out in the cry :— 

‘Take me down—for God’s sake take 
me down!”’ 

The drunken man laughed uproariously, 
and the ladder on which he stood creaked 
with the strain he put upon the ropes that 
bound it to the chimney. 

‘*« Feeling sick, my chicken?” he asked. 
‘*Come, then, to his mother’s arms.’’ 

His recklessness frightened Lewis. But 
the drunken man seemed as much at home 
and as safe from accident as if a guardian 
angel watched and guided every lurch of 
his unsteady body. 

‘¢Come on, Lewis,’’ said he. 

And Lewis clung to him utterly helpless 
—utterly incapable of self-control. But in 
a second he found himself stronger. The 
mere touch of this poor human being put a 
new life into him. Indeed, the touch of a 
human body meant everything to him. It 
enabled him to reach the ladder; it 
brushed aside his fears that the ladders 
might not hold; it gave him strength to go 
down slowly, his foot coming down upon 
each rung as the hand of his mate left it. 

In five minutes they reached the last 
rung of the last ladder. 

‘* Now,’’ said Herbert, linking arms 
with his mate, ‘‘ now let’s go down to the 
corner and have one with me.”’ 

But Lewis had already formed definite 
ideas on the subject. 

“‘Oh, God!” he cried. 
look at a drink again.’’ 


‘*T’]l never 
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Hakotwa. 


First movement of a throw by Uchimura, 


Uchimura. 


Hakoiwa attacking. By a 


Uchimura can break his opponent's arm. 


JIU-JITSU, THE ART OF SELF. 
DEFENSE” 


By Teiichi Yamagata 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS SPECIALLY POSED BY PROF. 


athletic type of Anglo-Saxon, weighing 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
and introduce him to his opponent, a Jap- 
anese of the same age, perhaps two inches 
more than five feet in height, and weighing 


ie as your model, a muscular, 


UCHIMURA AND HIS ASSISTANT, AKOIWA 


about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

At first sight of this giant and this pig- 

my, perhaps a derisive shout goes up from 

your Anglo-Saxon audience. ‘The signal 

is given. ‘The combat begins. Each is at 

liberty to choose his own style of attack or 
gl 








Second movement. Uchimura easily holds 








his antagonist helpless while getting into 
6 56 g 


position for the final throw. 


defense. Immediately an astounding thing 
happens. The two gladiators have clinched. 
The Japanese has fallen backward, and the 
Anglo-Saxon has followed him. 
a start, a gasp, an incredible shout from 
the audience. ‘The Saxon hero is already 
vanquished and helpless. 


There is 


Both combatants are on their feet again. 
rhe Japanese is not even flushed. The 
Anglo-Saxon’s face is a study. 

Once more the signal. ‘This time, the 
larger man grabs at his light opponent, ap- 
parently with the idea of throwing him 
across the arena, in much the same fashion 
that he is accustomed to ‘‘ put the shot.’’ 

Alas for human calculations! The 
Saxon’s extended right hand has_ been 
grasped by the little Asiatic, and by a 
series of moves too rapid to be followed, 

g2 


the big fellow has made an involuntary 
dive over the little fellow’s left shoulder, 
and is lying prostrate and half dazed. 

The scenes above sketched are not mere 
braggadocio, nor am I jesting. Such an 
encounter can be brought about at any 


time, whenever the Saxon champion is 
ready. But it must be remembered that 
no regard is to be paid to the rules, 
which, in western countries, generally 


govern bouts of boxing and wrestling. 
Each contestant must be allowed to use 
the weapons and powers which nature has 
given him in any way that he chooses. 
3ut how does the Japanese accomplish 
these wonderful results? We call his secret 
art jiu-jitsu. ‘This is the vulgar name by 
which it is known to-day. Translated into 
English, the term means ‘‘the excellent 
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-cret of art.’’ The classic name is /a7- 
‘itsu, which means ‘‘the secret of the 
’» One of your American writers has 
epigrammatically described it as ‘‘ the gen- 
tle art of conquering by yielding.’’ 

It is not only a simple athletic training 
-it is a science in itself. The student 
must be thoroughly versed in human 
inatomy. Osteology, arthrology and my- 
ology are subjects that must have no secrets 
fom him, The jzujitsu-shi can fight 
offensively or defensively, without weapons, 
and with the absolute certainty of victory, 
provided his opponent is not proficient in 
the art. Also the 77w7tsu-shz can restore 
to consciousness, without the aid of medi- 
cines or appliances, one who is unconscious, 
or all-but-drowned. 

Of purely Japanese origin is the 77w- 
jitsu. It was maintained, studied, taught 
and improved for many centuries under the 
old feudal system of the Empire. It was 
confined to the samurai, or hereditary 
military class, and proficiency in the art 
was their greatest pride. Even the women 
of the aristocratic classes were students of 
jiu-jitsu, and this made the women of the 
samurat as redoubtable as the men. But 
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OF SELF DEFENSE 93 
when, in the sixties, we did away with the 
old order of things Japanese, and invited 
and absorbed ‘‘ Western civilization,’’ the 
Samurat ceased to exist, officially, and 
Jiu-jitsu, too, disappeared. 

Knowledge of the secret art became 
rare. The wonder is that it did not 
altogether vanish. But some ten years 


ago the Japanese government decided to 
have its policemen trained in the old-time 


and well-nigh forgotten art. 

The science, or art—whichever you pre- 
fer to call it—consists of forty-two ‘tri ks."? 
They are not grouped in any regular order, 
and no one trick is necessarily followed by 
another. The 7zuj2¢su-sht employs which- 


ever trick is best calculated to set the 
move or style of attack of his opponent. 
The tricks are simple in their application; 


, 


a few minutes’ time will suffice for the ex 
planation and comprehension of any one 


of the forty-two. As for the rest— it is all 
practise. Agility—both of the mind and 
muscles—is the one goalin view. Inthree 


hours a professor of the art can explain all 
of the forty-two secrets of the system, yet 
the course of instruction and training lasts 
three years! It will thus be se 


once 
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hird movement. The throw. Uchimura gripping Hakoiwa's left wrist, drops to the 
floor and throws him gracefully over his he ad. 
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A throw. 


Uchimura 
cheek, swings him'over his hip to the ground. 


Hakoiwa by 


seizing 


without breaking his leg or 
what the ratio is between knowledge and 
practise. Agility! Acitiry! AGIL- 


ITY! The pupil must think and act like 
lightning. This agility is so completely 


acquired in time by the j7#-77tsu student 
that quickness becomes habitual and invol- 
untary with him. It is the perfection of 
‘« presence of mind.”’ 

One of the drills for acquiring 
agility that the Japanese student of 7zz- 
Jitsu has to undergo is this: Two tall 
poles—at first of bamboo—are stood up- 
right. 


first 


These poles are fastened and con- 
04 





the 


suffering an injury 








shoulder and pressing his hand on his 
Hakoiwa cannot resist 
to his spine. 


trolled by ropes, so that, at a signal from 
the master, the polls fall crosswise, in the 
form of an ‘‘X.’’ When the poles fall, 
the student jumps either forward or back- 
ward, to avoid being crushed. These 
poles are gradually increased in size and 


weight until they equal _ telegraph 
poles. At this stage of the training, 


it is no mirthful matter to get caught under 
the poles! To give an American applica- 
tion of the benefit of this drill, the student, 
by the time he is able to dodge success- 
fully the falling telegraph poles, would be 














A grip. 








With simultaneous pressure on every sensitive part of his opponent 


sudden twist with the arm and a light kick backward against his opp 


nents knee, 
juite equal, on even the briefest instant’s 
warning, to dodge the deadly ‘‘ sandbag.”’ 

But before entering any one of the 
humerous j7u-jitsu schools of Japan, 
the novice is obliged to take an oath that 
he will never employ jiu-7i/su in earnest, 
save for the purpose of self-defense. If this 
pledge were not strictly and invariably re- 
quired, it is easy to comprehend what a 
dangerous thing the secret art would be- 
come in the possession of unreliable, bad- 
tempered people. And, while the course 
is in progress, the master closely watches 


Uchimura has. Hakotwa at bis mercy. 


and studies the pupil, and it n 
as to the coolness, prudence al 
of his pupil, the more importan 


not imparted. If the pupil is r 
faithful to his oath, the course is 
at the end of the third year. 
completes the course receives, 
writer, a diploma stating that 
master of 77u-j77/su. Once 
the diploma, the newly-fledged 
permitted to teach his art. 

In this country and in England, 
is generally considered to rank high as 
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boxing 
an 





A jiu-jitsu ‘* counter.’ 


athletic 


To illus- 
trate 
ter how swift- 
ly and hard 
the boxer hits 
out, his wrist 
can be readi- 
ly dislocated 
or broken by 
a blow deliv- 
ered with the 
open hand of 
the szuzitsu- 
shi. This 
blow, as de- 
livered with 
the edge of 
the open 
hand, is mar- 
velously  effi- 
cacious, when 
properly giv- 
en. One 
teac her of 772- 


: ho mat- 


accomplishment, but boxing has 
no real value when opposed to 77-77¢si. 
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(chimura parries what might be a fatal blow in the 
stomach by breaking his opponent's neck and wrist. 





Jitsu, whom I 
knewat home, 
had his hand 
so well trained 
that with this 
blow he was 
able to break 
a marble ta- 
ble -an_ inch 
and a quarter 
in thickness. 
I have seen 
him do it. 
When I 
speak of ‘% on- 
stant train- 
ing,’’ | do 
not wish to be 
understood as 
calling for the 
very labori- 
ous work that 
athletics de- 
mand in 
part of the 
F i f- 
minutes 
of faithful 
practise every 
day will be 
sufficient to 


this 


world. 


teen 


develop and harden the muscles and to 
keep the joints supple and 


limber. 





The victor can strangle, or break the arm, or with his right knee injure hi 


opponent's back at will, 


The victim 


** knocks” 


jor mercy. 
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A master 

of the jzu- 
jitsu will lie 
t full length 
pon his back, 
nd put a , 

long pole 

hree inches 

in diameter 

across his 















i throat —the 
h ‘* Adam’s ap- ‘ 
: ple’’—and i 


oneach end of 

the pole two 
f men will 
; tand. Yet 
e master, by 

e use of the 

ined and 
developed 


———— 


muscles of his 
neck, will dis- 
lodge the four 
men without 
suffering any 
discomfort 



















himself, 
W hether for 


offensive or 2 attack from behind. Gripping wrist and neck, the assailant breaks the 
victim's back with his knee. 


ap 


defensive . 
work, throwing is one of the most impor- methods of doing this—above t ead, 
tant features of 72u-77¢su. There are two and over the shoulder. The former method 


is generally 
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against his ab 


An alternative to the movement on opposite page The victor can choose between 
dislocating the hip, breaking the arm, straagling, or injuring the back. dome Fall 


ge 


A hip throw illustrated in two pictures. 


round the neck and by a swift jerk throws him over his hip helpless 


backward, 


and your toe is completely 
balanced, like a scale. Now, pull your 
right hand forcibly. Your foe, losing 


his center of gravity, will fly over you 
the ground. Quick a flash of 
lightning, you must turn over, still hold- 
ing with your right hand to the other’s 
coat lapels. Give a little twist, at the same 
time planting the middle knuckle of your 
fore-finger against your opponent’s 
‘*Adam’s apple.’’ This is all, except that 
you keep twisting until you bring your 
victim to the point of strangulation unless 
sooner satisfied that he is vanquished. 
98 
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First movement. Hakoiwa seizes Uchimura 


This feat, from the instant that you seize 
the other’s coat lapels, fo the time that you 
have him upon the ground should not 
occupy more than three or four seconds. 
Throwing over the shoulder is a much 
simpler feat, yet it requires greater agility, 
and far more disastrous to ‘‘the 
other fellow.’’ It is accomplished thus:— 
Seize your aggressor’s right hand—if 
is hand is open, so much the better— 
slocate his wrist, and this necessarily dis- 
locates the elbow. Quickly bring the dis- 
abled arm over your left shoulder, follow- 
ing this up by pulling the aggressor’: 


1S 














Second movement. Continuing the throw with his left hand, Hakoiwa grips 
leg in a nsitive place, preventing him from kicking. By com 
pleting the throw he would break his oppoment’s neck. 


disabled arm downward. ‘The aggressor almost certain to result in inst 
will come over your shoulder, and strike From these seemingly savag 
head first. gladly turn to a more human 
But should the aggressor’s hand be the art—that of restoring to 
tightly closed when the struggle begins, an unconscious person, as t 
then give him the edge-of-the-hand blow method is understood and proj 
I have already described across his wrist. tised would save hundreds of | 
You will thus break wrist, as easily as year. First of all, undre@mthe 
though it were a tallow candle. Thenggf the unconscious one’s persor 
use the method I have just explained. @.... hastily in order to as 
But throwing the opponent over the nature of the injury. 
shoulder is never resorted to, except in If it is a case of fractured 
the most desperate cases, as this feat is there is no hope of being abl 
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the unfortunate one; professional medical 
skill, too, will fail. 

In case of other injuries, or if it is a 
mere fainting fit, then ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the jzujitsu-shz will 
prove a veritable Good Samaritan. 

Place the unconscious person in a 
sitting position, with the legs straight out 
in front, and both hands hanging straight 
down. ‘Then press your thumb hard into 
the hollow on either side of the collar- 
bone, and with your right knee give a 
hard knock on the third rib and the 
bones of the back. Almost invariably 
this will bring the man to his senses. 

Sometimes your patient will spit a little 
blood or froth, but it is merely a proof 
that your treatment is working well. Yet 
always bear in mind that the patient 
thus restored must not, for at least two 
days, be allowed to drink any liquids— 
not even water, though solid foods do no 
harm. If water be given inside of forty- 
eight hours, it may kill the patient. It is 
always ‘vell, of course, to callin a physician 
as early as possible. 

The secret art of 72u-7ztsu furnishes still 
another way to restore an unconscious per- 
son, and the method that I will now de- 
scribe is generally applied to the resuscita- 
tion of people who have been all but 
drowned. ‘This second method is to 
used in case the first should fail. 

Remove a// of your clothing from the 


be 
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waist up, and do the same for the uncon- 
scious person. Next sit upon the ground, 
with your legs extended straight out in 
front of you. Now, hold the unconscious 
person over you, in the same position that 
you yourself are sitting—his back to your 
breast, his legs upon your legs. Place your 
hands upon the unconscious person’s abdo- 
men, and gently, yet firmly, press toward 
yourself. ‘This method is very simple, and 
if intelligently done it will restore con- 
sciousness. In case the patient has been 
all but drowned, the pressure will result 
in expelling through the mouth the water 
that has been swallowed. “ 

It will be readily understood how valu- 
able these two methods would be for ‘‘ first 
aid to the injured,’’ especially in small 
communities where ambulances and sur- 
geons cannot be summoned. 

In conclusion, I would point out the 
importance to American women of acquiring 
at least a partial knowledge of jzm-7ttsu. 
This secret art is one that it is quite feasi 
ble for women to learn. Many of the 
higher class women in Japan are well 
trained 7iu72tsu-shz, able to cope with any 
man who has only brute strength. 

For it must be borne in mind that great 
strength is not required in the possessor 
of the art, while both the bulk and un 
trained strength of the brute combine for 
his defeat in an encounter with the 72% 
Jitsu-sht. 














The jiu-jitsu method of resuscitation requires expert knowledge of anatomy and respiration 
It is only taught to adepts in the art, for clumsiness in this delicate 
operation would insure death instead of avoiding it. 
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A Story of Fifty Years Ago 


By Margaret Grace Gallaher 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS B\ 


HE spell o’ weather was over. 
From wet, ploughed fields 
and budding leaves breathed 
out the touching sweetness 
of early spring. , 

Damoras, on the wander- 
ing path over Stumpit, stopped to gaze 
across the river away off to Lyme Hills 
and the Sound. 

‘*Seems ef the river don’t never have 
the same look two hours a-runnin’,’’ she 
murmured, her eyes beginning to dream. 

A sudden start set her climbing the hill 
again, Nick Willis and the loose-boned 
old stage from the junction had rattled into 
the road below. Nick was a great gossip, 
and if he told he saw lier standin’ on 
Stumpit folks might say she _ waited 
‘round —. Blushing at the mere thought, 
she hurried up Cap’n Ambrose Pint, and 
the sunset behind her began to go down 
into the darkening valley. 

Meader Woods Bridge sounded under a 
strong tread. The sun was against the 
man coming up the path; Damoras could 
take one quick, intent look before sending 
her eyes to mind her carefully stepping 
feet. He was a big, young fellow, with a 
good-tempered face, exalted above the 
commonplace by beautiful, dark eyes. He 
swung up hill in great strides and, in spite 
of his clothes stained with the work of the 
farm, had something about him that 
smacked of the sea and of adventure rather 
than of dull days afield. He seemed to 
know Damoras’ nearness before he saw her, 
for his face changed into a joyful smile. 

‘Good evenin’, Damoras. Ain’t it 
come off inter a pretty day?’’ His accent 
was of New England, but his voice had 
the liquid sound of another land. 

Damoras answered sweetly and primly :— 
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** Good evenin’, Justice. I gue re 
ain’t none thet don’t “eel real pleased to 
see the sun. It’s consid’ ble gloomy settin 
under a cloud so long.’’ 

‘*Well, now, I hev ez many an 
downs ez the road ter Pratt’s Mill, but | 
"lowed ye wuz one o’ them pleas goin 
folks, come what weather there 
He drew close to her. 

‘© T guess most folks has some poor days,’ 
stepping back gently, her eyes explorin 
the margin of the path. 

A constrained silence fell on bot 

‘*Why, I’m a-furgittin’. That basket o’ 
yourn’s the very thing ter hold these ’ere 
blows.’’ Justice’s hand, tann and 
earthy, was holding out a bunch of arbutus. 

‘Oh, Justice!’ a cry of pleasure se J 
"lowed May blooms wuz gone a for’-night 
ago, an’ me without hevin’ none. 

**So they be, most places. I wuz over 


ter Moodus ter-day tradin’ cartle. ’ Long 
noonin’ I called ter mind a spot in the 
Holler where I knowed May blooms stayed 


longer ’n any place else, kinder sheltered+ 
an’ dark. So I cut over there.’’ 

‘« Thank ye, Justice, ’twas real thought 
ful in ye. Did ye make a good trade ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I vow I did this time The 
farm’s a-comin’ on, tew. Cuss thet ol’ 
stunny land! I’ll make a decent 
outer et yit!”’ 

‘¢Oh!”? 

‘I don’t often splurge out like this, 
Damoras, ye know I don’t. But I vow 
et’s like death diggin’ a livin’ out between 
them stuns with a es [ want 
some ready money dreatfuPbad, tew; ef I 

yuld only git hold o’ some start I’d make 
the ol’ farm hum. I'll git it too!’ 

Damoras touched the flowers with little 
tender motions, straightening a crumpled 
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leaf, rescuing a crushed blossom. She 
ached with love and pity for Justice, whose 
‘* parcel o’ ground’’ was ‘‘dreatful con- 
t’ry,’’ even for rock-bound Connecticut. 
She felt as if she were stroking the hand 
that gathered them. Justice, watching 
her, forgot his anger against Fate. She 
was such a pretty creature, with her soft 
eyes, fair hair, and color like the Mayflow- 
ers themselves. 

‘‘ Damoras, air ye countin’ on goin’ ter 
meetin’ ter-night ?’’ 

‘‘T dunno ez I am prepared ter say, 
Justice. Brother Ezry’s got one o’ his 
poor turns an’ Sister Susan’s over ter Miss 
Webber’s a paperin’, an’ I ain’t—I don’t’’ 
—she could not say she feared to travel the 
dark road alone, yet her candid spirit 
found no excuse ready. 

Justice was so close now his sleeve 
brushed her hair, his voice was low in her 
ear, ‘‘ Will ye go ter meetin’ with me, 
Damoras ?”’ 

What for months she had dreaded with 
a child’s fear of the unknown and yearned 
for with a woman’s heart! In that long 
ago Pettipaug, Justice’s invitation was 
equivalent to a solemn offer of marriage. 
Many men never made a more definite 
one. A man might ‘‘beau a girl home 
from meetin’ ’’ without entangling himself 
too deeply for future extrication, but to ask 
deliberately beforehand that she go with 
him—ah, that was to burn all his bridges. 

‘One, two, three, four,’’ counted 
Damoras, as her mother had taught her 
when a little girl that she might be kept 
from hasty, imprudent speech.  ‘< Fifty,’’ 
she finished. Then aloud, sedately, in the 
formula proper to Pettipaug:— 

‘« Thank ye, Justice, I shall be pleased 
ter go with ye.’’ ' 

The Bridge creaked. Justice caught her 
hand in one strong grasp, then sprang up 
the path with something about ‘*Git my 
chores done up en no time.’’ 

Alone in Meader Woods Holler, Damor- 
as neither skipped nor sang. Such ‘shal- 
ler actions’’ would have been unworthy of 
her happiness, and if seen from any of the 
farm windows would have ‘‘ got her name 
up.’’ But as ee road jerked itself sud- 
denly to one side t 
crooked little house with a sagging roof} 
she said to herself: ‘I guess I ain’t tew 
tired after all ter make Brother Ezry a tin 
o’ riz biscuits for his tea, he does set by 


‘em so, an’ I']l open one o’ my new tum- 
blers 0’ peach jell.’ 

‘*Ezry,’’ she said softly, pushing open 
the kitchen door, ‘‘ how air ye feelin’ ?”’ 

**¢ Man thet is born o’ woman is of few 
days an’ full o’ trouble.’ I don’t look fur 
no happiness here, so I ain’t disappointed 
when | don’t git none,’’ was the cheery 
answer from a drooping little man lying on 
the lounge by the stove. He was the 
eldest and Damoras the youngest of a large 
family. ‘‘ Ezry Dunn’s ez spleeny ez an’ 
ol’ woman, he’s killed off all his family 
*cept Susan an’ Damoras,’’ said the neigh- 
bors. “ 

** Air ye goin’ ter meetin’ ter-night ?’’ So 
much hung on the answer. 

Ezra was justly affronted. ‘I declare 
fur et, ye must be teched en the upper 
story ter ask sech a question o’ a man en 
my condition right en these spring fogs! 
But ye needn’t stay home ’long o’ me, I 
ain’t one thet claims ’tention from my 
family, even though some would think they 
owed et ter themselves ter.’’ 

After supper Damoras sat by the window 
to wait. She had opened the door to cool 
off the kitchen and all the spring night 
sounds came stealing in, the voice of frogs 
—that oldest sound—the cry of a whip- 
poor-will, the tolling of the church bells, 
faint and sad. She thought of the long, 
dark walk home, when, her tell-tale face 
hidden in the shadows, she could let Jus- 
tice know how she respected him for the 
courage and patience of his struggles— 
and liked him—and, and—thought him—. 
Happy blushes colored her face, her heart 
went quick in little jumps. 

‘« Ef ye cal’late ter go ter meetin’, Da- 
moras, ye better step ’long, Hiram’s a tol- 
lin’ now.”’ 

‘*T thought I’d wait fur comp’ny,’’ in a 
low voice. 

‘*Hey? What say? I dunno ez Scrip 
ter, when et says ‘furgit not th’ assembly- 
n’ o’ yerselves togither,’ puts en enythin’ 
‘bout comp’ny ’long th’ road.’’ ‘* Ezry’s 
turrible pious fur other folks,’’ was another 
neighborly comment. ‘‘An’ who th’ 
massy be ye awaitin’ fur? Aunt Elviry 
Tucker ain’t agoin’ out no sech green 


o avoid running into 4 night o’ spring, the Billses is over ter her 


olks ter Harnburg an’ I guess ye’ll wait 
one while afore them blackslidin’ Water- 
mans seek the Lord in meetin’.’’ 

**T’low I'll wait. Air ye anyways more 
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mfortable in yer head, do ye think ?’’ 
Thus tactfully steered to the real issue of 
life, Ezra forgot curiosity in the difficulties 
of adequately describing ** an awful strange, 
et up feelin’ at the base o’ the brain.’’ 
Damoras helped Ezra to bed, locked the 
ouse, and stole upstairs to her little room 
nder the eaves. Justice had not come. 
fears of disappointment blurred the can- 
dle’s light, but no doubt of Justice embit- 
red her. His mother had taken ‘‘a 
ior turn,’’ or ‘*a critter’? wassick. He 





“ZL allus respected him. 


would explain to-morrow night. She 
dropped to sleep, her thoughts on the 
happy future and the perfume of the arbu- 
tus filling the room. 

The next morning Damoras was off by 
sunrise. She sewed every day with the 
village dressmaker, and the road to her 
work led her over Stumpit Hill. Some- 
times if she was spry with her work home 
so she got started good an early she met 
him crossin’ th’ Hill to his ten acre lot by 
Hayden’s Cove. But there was no Jus- 


JUSTICE 





tice this morning. With a sigh, followed 
by a brave little smile, Damoras steadied 
herself for the day, knowing evening would 
bring her reward. 

‘*My landy-laws! I dunno ez I kin do 
a stroke o’ work ter-day fur all Marthy 
Pond’s got ter hev her weddin’ set out 
come a week ter-day. I’ve heard a piece 
o’ news ’ll make ye believe Elder Watrous 
was in the right o’ et last Sabbat en 
he said the devil wuz unchained.’’ 


Damoras hung her hat on a peg Miss 
» 
But I see what I see."’ 
Ann Jeannette Dicky’s little sl! ind 
seated herself calmly to sew. Miss Ann 


Jeannette was a dramatic soul whose news 
glittered before one’s eyes only to fade out 
in the telling. 
‘*Squire Andrews has been robbed 0’ 
six hundred dollars!”’ 
@ ‘‘[ never!’ Here was news. 
“Yes, an’ the thief caught an’ 
money got back tew. Ye’ll never guess 
who ’twas neither. I declare human natur 
is proner ter sin than I gin et credit fur! 
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’Twas mor’n a week ago Squire missed his 
wallet with interest money on mortgages, 
an’ rents, an’ like thet en et. He didn’t 
say nothin’ ter nobody, but he laid his 
plans cute ez a fox an’ who’ll ye believe 
me he caught ?”’ 

Damoras shook her head pitifully. Rob- 
bery was unknown in good little Pettipaug fif- 
ty years ago; she shrank from hearing which 
of her townsfolk had sunk to such a crime. 

‘* Justice Ross!’ 

‘¢ No!’’ 

‘*So I’d say myself ef et war’nt thet I’d 
been en the hull occurrence, ye might say. 
Justice ez a real worthy, hard-workin’ 
young man, I allus respected him. But I 
see what I see.’’ 

‘* Last evenin’ ye hadn’t but jest gone 
outer thet door when Brother Horace he 
come en ter know ef I’d like ter drive up 
on the River Road with him after a year- 
lin’ calf thet wuz up ter Jabez Bushnell’s. 
I sez, ‘I don’t want ter set en no wagon 
while ye an’ Jabe’s a-swoppin’ politics an’ 
gossip, so ye leave me ter Mary Ross’ till 
ye come back.’ Her an’ me used ter be 
mates, but we don’t see each other en a 
dog’s age now. Well, I ain’t more’n un- 
tied my bunnit strings en Mary’s fore room 
when who should come a-stompin’ en but 
Squire Andrews and Const’ble Bill. I'd 
heard Horace say Mart wuz behind en his 
taxes, but lor’ sakes, ’twan’t no ’casion 
tew bring Squire an’ Const’ble fur nothin’ 
but Mart’s shiftless, let-things-go kind 
o’ ways. I reckon Mary ’d got holt 
o’ th’ story, tew, fur she rares right up an’ 
she says ter Squire, ‘Good evenin’. Ef 
ye’ve come ’bout them taxes, Squire, my 
husband made a mistake en th’ day, but 
he’s all ready ter make et right.’ 

‘«Squire give her an awful mean look. 

***?Tain’t nothin’ consarnin’ taxes, 
Mis’ Ross. I’ve been robbed o’ six hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

‘*T vow Mary wuz handsome ez any pic- 
tur fur all she’s th’ other side o’ fifty. 
Her face wuz all a blaze o’ color, an’ her 
eyes like two lamps. She spoke right out 
like she wuz some kind o’ queen an’ Squire 
a dreatful poor kind o’ servant. 

‘*<«Do you ’cuse my husband o’ bein’ a 
thief ?” 

‘**No, ma’m, but I do ’cuse your son, 
Justice.’ 

‘* Well, now, I can’t tell th’ rest on et 
anyways clear, et come all in a heap so. 
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Mart he give an awful cry an’ covers his 
face with his hands. Mary she run right 
over an’ got her arms ’round him. ’ Pears 
like she felt worse to hev him take on so 
than ter hev Jut charged with crimes. 
Jut wuz madder ’n any man I ever see; he 
hollers at Squire:— 

‘<sYo eer 

‘* But ’twant no sort o’ 
things out. 


use to braze 
Seems Jut an’ Mart come en 
ter Squire’s office ter pay enterest ona 
note he held. Him an’ Jut hed words, 
fur Jut felt th’ enterest wuz tew big, an’ 
Squire wouldn’t see et. He takes out his 
wallet, all stoged out with money“an’ puts 
Mart’s money en with th’ rest. Jut spoke 
up pretty plain thet some o’ thet wuz his’n, 
cause Squire’s helt th’ note years, an’ he 
allays charged a master rate. ‘I need 
thet money now,’ says Jut, ‘an’ I ought 
tew hev it.’ Well, right then Mis’ An- 
drews, she thet wuz Marilly Leete, hollers 
ter Squire ter come over th’ house quick, 
her father, ol’ Doctor Leete over ter 
Moodus, hed hed a stroke. Squire put th’ 
wallet en his desk an’ runs out th’ door. 
He never come near th’ office till th’ next 
evenin’. Squire knew nobody hed seen 
him put th’ wallet en th’ drawer ’ceptin’ 
only Jut an’ Mart. Th’ only person 
Squire took enter his confidence was Jake 
Wolfe—he makes a sight o’ him ef he is 
his hired man—an’ he an’ Jake snooped 
’round ter see who’d got extry money or 
wuz goin’ outer town er anythin’ unusual. 
My lands, makes me creep ter think o’ 
feelin’ thet way ’bout yer fellow creeturs. 
Afternoon before last Jake wuz a-comin’ 
from Austin Lay’s farm by th’ short cut, 
ye know et runs through th’ end o’ Mart’s 
farm down by his ol’ spring-house. He 
see Jut en th’ distance a-whippin’ en ter 
th’ spring-house. He crep’ up awful sly 
an’ peeked en through a crack. ’Twas 
dark ez Tophet enside, but he could make 
out Jut all en a heap fumblin’ ’mong some 
ol’ boards an’ stuff. He couldn’t see 
nothin’ what he hed, couldn’t see his face 
even, but by an’ by Jut goes out an’ he 
hears him leggin’ et off ter the house pretty 
lively. Ez soon ez he darst, Jake creeps 
en an’ fumbles ’round, tew. ‘Took him 
time enough ’twas so black inside, but jest 
ez his patience wuz ’bout wore through 
he pulls out ’xactly what he looked for 
—Squire’s wallet, full o’ money an’ 
papers. 


He put et right back when he 








re an honest man thel’s gol an awful weakness.” 
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found et fur evidence, an’ then he takes 
his turn leggin’ et off ter Squire en the op- 
posite direction. I didn’t hear no more’n 
thet, fur when I see Mary an’ Mart all 
broke down an’ clingin’ ter each other an’ 
Justice a-standin’ there like some dumb 
creetur thet’s got a hurt, I felt so ugly fur 
’em all, fur Justice, tew, though he is a 
thief, | run right outer th’ house an’ wuz 
half way down ter th’ village ’fore I knew 
what I wuz doin’.’’ 

Miss Ann Jeannette wiped the tears from 
her glasses and, with sympathy still dim- 
ming her eyes, looked toward Damoras. 

All life within the girl had died, leaving 
her only a wooden figure, yet some mechan- 
ical part spoke with calmness, ‘‘Et’s a 
very great affliction ter th’ fam’ly an’ th’ 
town. Don’t ye think we'd better be 
a-gettin’ enter Marthy Pond’s black silk ?”’ 

By noon Pettipaug was on fire with the 
story of Justice Ross’ arrest. Justice had 
always been a marked figure in the village, 
because of the interest felt in the family. 
Years before Damoras was born Pettipaug 
had joked and gossiped over Mary Hayden 
—‘* Mary Justice,’’ to distinguish her from 
her cousin, Dan’ell Hayden’s Mary—and 
her lovers. She was ‘‘the handsomest, 
likeliest girl en Saybrook district, but dreat- 
ful kinder cold-natered, an’ toppin’,’’ Pet- 
tipaug said. Yet, somehow, pretty nearly 
every man in the village fell in love with 
her. But time wasted and Mary stayed 
single. Pettipaug quoted concerning a 
crooked stick, then gasped to see its own 
prophecy fulfilled. Mary married ‘the 
fureigner.’’ 

‘« The fureigner ’ 


’ 


was a handsome young 
Irishman, who showed no more alarming 
vices than a love of hunting and playing the 
fiddle rather than of farming and going to 
church. But he was ‘‘a fureigner.’’ His 
ancestors had not marched across the coun- 
try from Salem with Thomas Hooker, and 
lived within six miles of Pettipaug ever 
since. He was the first of an alien race 
ever entered into the village and Mary’s 
future was brooded over darkly. 

Justice, their only child, inherited his 
father’s charm and his mother’s steady 
character.. Pettipaug had always been 
divided in its mind concerning him, some- 
times maintaining ‘‘his good ol’ Connec- 
ticut stock’ll see him through all right en 
th’ end’’; then again in a rush of old 
prejudices, ‘‘ Jut’s got fureign blood into 


him, et’s got ter out somehow.’’ Now the 
village cleft into hostile camps, one swear- 
ing to Justice’s entire innocence, no mat- 
ter how dark appearances were, the other 
sure of his guilt and avid for punishment. 

Damoras sewed away in the little shop 
the whole day of the trial, though all Say- 
brook township was packed into the court 
house. ‘The room was shadowy with com- 
ing night when Miss Ann returned. 

‘* Be ye there, Damoras ?”’ 

The girl stood up with the composure 
of the soldier about to be shot. 

‘Poor Justice! He didn’t make no 
kind of a defense, ‘twarn’t nothin’ he 
could say, et’s likely. He’s got six years 
in State’s prison.’’ 

‘* Et’s a-gettin’ so late now,’’ answered 
the girl, still a soldier before the guns, ‘I 
ain't goin’ ter wait fur no partic’ lars. 
Good night, Miss Ann Jeannette.’’ 

In the first months that followed Jus- 
tice’s trial, Damoras’ whole strength had 
been concentrated in keeping the secret 
of her love from the world. No one 
must imagine that she cared for Justice 
Ross, who had never really made any bond 
with her—who was a thief. If that 
should be suspected she felt she would 
die with shame. 

The wind and the rain quarreled for 
Stumpit that April day, six years later, 
when Damoras climbed the hill waiting for 
Justice. He had been released three 
days before, but no one had seen him. 
Her own fecling told her that it was here, 
in the spot, filled with old laughter and 
lost joy that he would choose to meet 
her. She must make the first step, diffi- 
cult as that would be, the shame and the 
sadness of it all begged that. She learned 
her little kind, sweet speech as she had 
learned a piece at school, and with fear 
and happiness beating a strange measure 
within her, trod the old path. 

Was this stoop-shouldered, white-faced 
man who was listlessly climbing the hill 
the Justice, who, ruddy with life, used to 
leap up beside her? Her voice faltered, 
the hand she held out shook, all of her 
carefully learned speech was forgotten. 

“*Oh, Justice—oh! how do ve do ?’’ 
she murmured. 

He held her hand limply an instant 
without looking at her, and answered, 
‘«Pretty well, I thank ye,’’ in a toneless 
voice, and went on. 














JUSTICE 


Then indeed ‘‘the pangs of hell got 
hold’’ of her. He had never loved her really 
or, if he once had, the misery of the prison 
years had seared her from his memory. 
Composed, peaceful little Damoras ground 
her hands against the rails of Meader 
Woods Bridge till the splinters tore the 
flesh and thought with wild envy of Rachel 
Mann who half a century before had dared 
to end a hopeless life among the reeds in 
the black pool under the bridge. In this 
**place of exceeding great darkness,’ 
gleamed a faint ray, to grow and grow after 
long days into ‘‘ light supernal.’’ Justice 
himself was as dead to her as if he lay by 
his mother in the graveyard on windswept 
Zion’s Hill, but the love she bore him 
drew immortal breath. 

She rarely saw Justice and never talked 
with him, but she heard of him often in 
the gossip of the village. In her heart she 
followed him through every day. 

When he was released, branded deep to 
Pettipaug with the two scars, crime and 
prison life, he found his mother dead and 
his father sunk in debt. He dismissed 
his father’s housekeeper and took upon 
himself the tasks of housework and of farm- 
ing. He toiled without rest. Slowly the 
farm thrived, the debt lightened. His 
years were spent in work and loneliness, 
for all his former friends forsook him. The 
old men and women spoke a stern ‘‘ how- 
do-ye-do?’’ when they passed him; the 
young ones turned away their heads in 
silence. No-one came tosee him and he 
went nowhere. Sundays he crept into the 
back of the church after everyone else was 
in, and out again before service ended. 

Then came the annus mirabilis of Say- 
brook District, the dreadful winter when 
the unregenerated Watermans had _ the 
smallpox, John Streeter’s horse and sleigh 
broke through the ice on North Cove, and 
Aunt Elviry Tucker’s house burned down 
while the bedridden old woman was all 
alone. To the abandoned, wretched 
Watermans, Justice came as an angel of de- 
liverance to feed and nurse them. ’Twas 
Justice who dragged half frozen little Sam- 
my Streeter out from under the sleigh. 
After the other men had given up in de- 
spair of reaching Aunt Elviry in her bed- 
room up the crooked stairs, Justice beat 
a way through the fiery furnace and car- 
ried her safely down. Pettipaug forgot 
some of its righteous horror of the thief 
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in its admiration for the hero. Justice 
could never again be a friend to it, but 
he could be a neighbor. 


So twenty years passed. Justice’s life 
was written plain in the furrows of his 
face. Damoras’ face wore the pathetic 


peace of a nun’s, the peace of a gentle, un 
embittered nature that has ceased to hope. 

Then another great shock set the village 
quivering. One gay Monday in early fall 
the Dunn household was all out o’ doors 
under the apple trees, Ezry mending a 
yoke, Susan sorting apples, and Damoras, 
given a holiday, churning at a ben 

** Quite a rural picture,’’ called acracked 
voice from the road. 

** My laws, ef et ain’t Uncle Bealy Post. 
I’d ez lief see th’ Old Boy any day,”’ 
snapped Susan, who according to Petti- 
paug, ‘‘ hed all her own vim an’ Damoras’ 
tew.’’ 

Uncle Bealy, a yellow-faced old man 
with a leering smile, spread out his news. 

‘* Heard bout th’ slump one o’ our fust 
citizens hez took? Backslid, so ter speak, 
enter his ol’ habits.’’ 

‘* Who'd ye mean ?”’ snapped Susan. 

**Jut Ross’s up ter his ol’ tricks. 

‘* My country!’’ gasped Susan, ‘* I never! 
‘ye kin bray a fool en a mortar, yit will his 
folly not depart from him.’ ”’ 

‘Seems his cousin Hepsy Todd thet’s 
been a livin’.en half his house since her 
man come tew work en Si Chapell’s shop, 
hed a purse containin’ fifty dollars she 
saved up which she left ’round kinder ker- 
less—women don’t know the vally 0’ money 
anyhow, like men who work fur it. Day 
before yisterday ’twas gone. Hepsy ain’t 
a suspicious woman, but livin’ ‘long o’ Jutt 


o’ course she couldn’t help heven’ her 
thoughts. When she went en ter do th’ 
bakin’ fur him an’ his father ez she does 
twice a week, she kinder thought she'd 
hev a look ’round th’ place while they y'uz 
both out. Well, sirs, I dunno th’ exact 
spot found et, but he hed th’ purse, stolen 


all straight ’nough.’’ 

‘«Ts Justice took ?’’ enquired Ezry. 

‘*No, an’ ain’t goin’ ter be Hepsy 
can’t be made ter enter no complaint ’cause 
she says Martin’s so ol’ an’ feeble ’twouid 
kill him ter hev Jut en prison and, more- 
over, she says Jut wuz so good ter ’ Lias 
last winter when he hed lumbago, heftin’ 
him ’round an’ settin’ up nights. But Jut 
ain’t goin’ ter git off without his come- 
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upens, ye needn’t worry. Hepsy give him 
a slice o’ her mind, though I never thought 
she hed none ter spare, an’ ye know her 
tongue ain’t filed none tew smooth. An’ 
the folks en th’ village is all down on him; 
he’s played one too many sich capers. Gid 
Parkins went up there last night tew tell 
him he warn’t goin’ ter hev no thief a-trad- 
in’ at his store. Jut’s got ter go up ter 
Deep River fur his fixins now, an’ Deacon 
Weaver ’s been ter Parson Watrous ter 
ask him ef he thinks he ought ter hev 
meetin’ privileges ‘long o’ respectable 
folks.’’ Uncle Bealy chuckled gleefully, 
**Oh, Justice’s brought pretty low, pretty 
low, he ain’t got a friend in the world.’’ 

‘*This ain’t paperin’ Miss Watrous’ 
fore room,’’ remarked Susan. ‘*‘ Well, 
Uncle Bealy, I feel ter praise an’ thank 
"em, his mother wuz took when she wuz. 
Martin Ross’s a poor tool, but he’s got my 
sympathy,’’ and Susan stalked away. 

‘*Come ter th’ barn ‘long o’ me, Uncle 
Bealy,’’ said Ezra. 

Damoras wiped her hands on her apron, 
walked into the house and up to her room, 
There she dressed herself carefully but 
swiftly and started down the road, deep 
with summer dust. One sentence rang in 
her ears to the exclusion of all thought— 
‘* Justice’s brought pretty low, he ain’t 
got a friend in the world.”’ 

It was a long walk from Meader Woods 
to the River Road, where Justice lived, 
yet Damoras seemed to herself but an in- 
stant in going. 

**Good-mornin’, Mis’ 
know where Justice is ?”’ 

The woman peeling potatoes under the 
arbor by the side of the Ross house stared 
stupidly. ‘*No, I don’t. Why, land 
sake, I’m actin’ cracked! Hé’s over ter 
the Great Meaders gittin’ in his hay.’’ 

Damoras walked on steadily up the 
River Road, fern-bordered and cool under 
its thick trees, till she came to Mrs. ‘‘ But- 
ter’’ Post’s red-roofed farm-house, then she 
turned down the lane to the river. The 
Great Meadows stretched away north for 
miles, their stubble shining gloriously, 

She halted at the very edge of the lane, 
thinking, as it seemed, all the thoughts of 
a life time. 

‘What am I a-goin’ ter do? Am I 
a-goin’ ter go ter Justice Ross, who don’t 
care no more ’bout me than he does ’ bout 
Aunt Zetty Post, who maybe ain’t thought 


Todd. 
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o’ me one single time these twenty year 
‘cept when he hez ter see me topo’ Stum- 
pit, an’ tell him thet et don’t make no 
difference ter me what other folks is a- 
thinkin’ and a-doin’, I'll stand by him? I 
guess I ain’t lived forty years a sober, self- 
respectin’ life ter forgit all conduct now. I 
guess there’s some kinds o’ acts there ain’t 
no excuse fur, even when ye’ve loved a 
man with all yer heart fur all yer life an’ 
this come pretty near bein’ one o’ ’em.’’ 

She parted the trees. Justice stood 
close to her, not raking, but leaning on his 
rake, his shoulders drooping wearily, his 
body sagging down on its support. ™ 

Damoras looked at him a long time. 
And as she looked her world with its little 
creeds and narrow rules swung far behind 
her and the great universe with its despotic 
impulses beyond all laws her 
country. 

‘* Justice!’ she called softly. 

The man started. Then he turned, not 
to the road, but to the sky, as if he 
thought the voice one in a dream. 

‘* Justice!’’ she called again. 

He looked at her but said nothing. 

‘«T heard’ bout ye this mornin’ Justice.’’ 
Damoras’ voice sounded as it did when 
she was a little girl at school and played 
tag, swift and panting, her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes shone. ‘I heard what 
you done an’ how folks wuz agin’ ye fur et 
an’ ye felt ye hedn’t a friend anywhere 
left, so I come up ter tell ye I’m yer friend 
an’ I will be always.’’ 

Still he did not speak. 

‘*T pity ye with all my heart, Justice, 
fur I know ye’ve hed a hard, lonely life 
an’ ye’ve been sore tempted. ”’ 

‘*T’m a thief !” sullenly. 

‘«T know ye stole an’ I ain’t defendin’ 
ye, ’twas a sin against the law o’ the Lord 
an’ the rights o’ man, but ye hev been 
punished an’ repented an’ been forgiven.’’ 

‘““l’'m a thief!’ again. But now Da- 
moras recognized in that dull sentence a 
shamed despair. A pity like an agony 
seized her, she drew close to him and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

‘¢ Yes, ye air, but thet ain’t all there is 
ter ye. Look at all these years ye’ ve been 
drudgin’ an’ workin’ fur an honest livin’ 
an’ helpin’ your neighbors en mercy an’ 
kindness. Don’t thet count et all? ’Tain’t 
everythin’ ter be honest. ‘There’s folks 
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mean an’ spiteful an’ selfish. An’ ye ain't 
truly a thief, ye’re an honest man thet’s 
got an awful weakness an’ sometimes it 
conquers ye. Oh, Justice, what does the 
Bible say? Ye know et—‘ What is re- 
quired o’ thee, oh, man, but ter deal justly, 
ter love mercy an’ ter walk humbly with thy 
God.’ Ye ain’t dealt justly, but ye hev loved 
mercy an’ ye are humble before God.’’ 

A gasping sob broke from him, he cov- 
ered his face with hishands. At the sound 
Damoras caught his hands from his face. 
‘* Look at me, Justice, ye air a good man, 
et ain’t the two sins thet count the most, 
et’s the years of fightin’ temptation an’ o’ 
bein’ faithful. Ye air a good man.’’ 

Then he looked straight at her, and 
‘< the soul of the man stood up in his eyes.”’ 
Damoras saw the years of loneliness and 
suffering, the shame and the repentance, 
but deeper than that she saw a love as 
great and faithful as her own; a love that 
could not, that would not, speak out. 

Now, indeed, not the world without, 
but the very nature in which her soul had 
dwelt these forty years, dropped from her 
and only mighty love was left to her. She 
flung her arms around him, she drew his 
face down against hers, she cried in a sob- 
bing whisper: ‘‘ Dear Justice, et ain’t pity 
I feel, et’s love. I loved ye when I wuz 
a little girl, I loved ye when—ye went 
away, an’ I’ll love ye 
what ye do.”’ 

Elder Watrous had pronounced ‘* amen’’ 
in his thin, old voice; the congregation re- 
laxed with a rustle. The church was full, 
old people who hadn’t enjoyed meetin’ 
privileges in a year had crept painfully up 
the hill, notorious sinners who scorned 
such privileges had put away their scorn 
temporarily, for the day before Damoras 
Dunn had married Justice Ross, and re- 
port said that she was to ‘* walk bride’ 
that morning in church. 

Ezra and Susan, shocked beyond all re- 
proach, had refused to countenance the 
wedding, so they had been married at the 
Elder’s. Damoras had indeed come to 
church and had led the way to Martin 
Ross’ pew, for Martin had grown a church 
goer in his old age. She sat serene and 
calm, though the eyes of every man, woman 
and child were fastened upon her. She 
moved now in a land far off from Petti- 
paug and the voices of her neighbors 
reached her as faint, dim echoes. His 
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happiness had brought no change, out 
wardly, to Justice, he looked old and sad, 
but on Damoras’ face sat immortal youth. 

Elder Watrous rose to give out the 
hymn. Some one stepped into the aisle 
and began to speak. ‘The startled congre 
gation saw Martin Ross standing before 
them. His tall figure was bent with age. 

‘Neighbors, brethren of the ¢ hurch, ”’ 
he began with his *‘fureign’’ voice, «I 
have a confession to make. I do it 
with remorse and shame. ‘These many 
years I’ve let an innocent man suffer for 
me sin, me Own son. 
drews’ money. 
poor. 


I stole Squire An 
I was tired o’ being so 
It was me the Squire’s man saw in 
the spring-house, and in the darkness mis 
took for me son. I dared not confess for 
love o’ Mary, me wife, ’twould have killed 
her. I’ve been tempted often since, but 
I’ve kept meself from it till—till—ye 
know, last week. I wanted a bit o’ money 
an’ me son couldn’t spare me none. I 
tried to confess, but me son prevented me. 
He carried me sin once for his mother’s 
sake, an’ now again for me own. But 
when I see that swate girl marrying him in 
spite o’ his disgrace, an’ he niver tellin’, 
though it took the heart clane out o’ him, 
[ determined naught should prevent me. 
Now me confession is before you.’’ 

He had spoken quietly, almost as if he 
were doing it for another, his eyes on the 
floor. Now he raisedthem. They rested 
on the shocked faces of his neighbors, on 
the sad, aged figure of his son, and on the 
woman beside him whose love had been 
wrung through such suffering. Shame 
rushed into his face, his frail, old hands 
clenched themselvss by his side ‘ Breth 
ren, I am the chief of sinners,’’ he cried 
passionately. Then his face grew quiet. 

3ut for such Christ died,’’ he whispered 
softly to himself and sank into a chair by 
the Communion ‘Table. 

The congregation sat perfectly quiet, too 
awed for motion. ‘Then, as Justice and 
Damoras rose and hurried forward, every 
one surged towards the pulpit. Dr. Ely 
took the thin hand hanging over the arm 
of the chair in his, he gazed at the face 
over which was creeping that look impossi- 
ble to feign. ‘‘ He is dying,’’ he said. 
Damoras, kneeling beside the father, 
looked up at the son; her eyes spoke elo- 
quently, but all she said was his name— 
** Justice !”’ 














THE LAND OF DISASTERS 


By Way of Comment and Suggestion 


are good-natured people, 
we Americans. Sometimes 
we had rather die than make 
a fuss. At least foreigners 
think so as they watch us 
bury our dead and wait for 
the next accident. 

But the question of accidents on Ameri- 
can railroads and on American steamships 
is a matter for the people, not for coroners’ 
juries. ‘This magazine has had a good deal 
to say about them, but it does not talk to 
make a fuss; it talks because 1t wants to 
see something done. 

And something can be done. ‘Take the 
railroads. ‘The first step to be made—the 
step that will be made after arms and legs 
and lives enough have been lost to stir the 
public to action—is the compulsory adop- 
tion of the block system. In principle, as 
everybody knows, the block system means 
simply the maintenance of a definite 
interval between trains on a single track, 
enforced by telegraphic orders which for- 
bid one train to enter the ‘* block ’’ until 
the preceding train has left it. This sys- 
tem is universal in England, where it is 
supported by compulsory technical precau- 
tions in the way of fixed signals, levers, 
etc., and the results in the saving of life 
show as plainly as figures can make them. 
On American railways to-day one-seventh 
of the total mileage is protected by the 
block system. Our progressive roads have 
adopted it voluntarily because it pays. 
Year by year they perfect it because it 
pays. Backward roads must be made to 
see that lives cost money. 

Railway managers everywhere deplore 
the loss of life on the railroads. Every- 
where they deplore quite as sincerely the 
financial reparation to the families of the 
dead which follows catastrophes. Every- 
where they admit the desirability of the 
block system. The sole argument urged 
against it is expense. 

And even in matters of life and death 
expense has sometime to be considered. 
It is, with every disposition to be reason- 
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able, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has drawn a bill which demands 
the support of good citizens everywhere. 
This bill, which will shortly be introduced 
into Congress, prescribes that the increased 
expense necessary for the construction of 
signals, electrical wires and other apfiaratus 
necessitated by the block system, shall be 
distributed over a term of years, each rail- 
road completing one-fourth of its equip- 
ment annually, until on January 1, 1909, 
this basic principle of safe management 
applies to every foct of railroad track in the 
United States. 

Nothing human means perfection. _ En- 
gineers who pass the test for color blind- 
ness will still grow confused over signals; 
switchmen with the best certificates of 
character will sometimes forsake their duty; 
when the block system is complete there 
will still be rear-end collisions, as there are 
in England to-day. Only last year, in spite 
of the use of the block system, in spite of 
the straight track, in spite of red lights 
of warning, with automatic signals and 
every modern device in perfect working 
order, an engineer crashed his engine into 
the passenger train ahead and, when he 
was dragged out dying from the wreck, 
explained that he had not noticed the sig- 
nals, as he was having some trouble with 
the indicator in his cab. Yet such isolated 
instances in an admirable system serve only 
to remind us that under the tars nothing 
is complete. The system must remain im- 
perfect, but the advance will be immense. 
Taking the ten worst collisions reported 
last year, in each of which seven or more 
persons were killed outright, not a single 
case occurred on lines using tl.e block sys- 
tem. 

Now watch that bill when it comes up 
in Congress. Watch how quietly it is re- 
ferred to a committee and keep tab upon 
just how long it stays there. Remember, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
fighting the people’s battle and the people 
must support their firing line. Besides 
the fight is worth watching because it ex- 
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plains things. It is the natural, indeed 
the inevitable successor of other fights long 
since won as this will be won—the fight 
for safety breaks, the fight for automatic 
couplers, the fight for every improvement 
which does not mean a calculable increase 
in earning power more than proportioned 
to the outlay involved. The history of 
each reform is the same. There is shuffling 
and dallying until the people get behind 
the bill. Then it begins to move. 
Remember that when it comes to a vote 
the day is won. When the railroads hne 
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up their constituents against the constitu- 
ents of the people it is a bold railroad 
congressman who will not run for cover. 
Bring ittoa vote. ‘That can bi 


By Annie Payson Call 
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NURSE who had only been 
a few weeks in the hospital 
training school, once saw 
—from her seat at the din- 
m% ner table—a man brought 
‘ aa6 into the house who was suf- 
fering intensely from a very severe acci- 
dent. ‘The young woman started up to be 
of what service she could, and, when she 
returned to the table, had lost her appetite 
entirely, because of her sympathy for the 
suffering man. She had hardly begun her 
dinner, and would have gone without it if 
it had not been for a sharp reprimand from 
the superintendent. 

‘“‘If you really sympathize with that 
man,’’ she said, ‘* you will eat your dinner 
to get strength to take care of him. Here 
is a man who will need constant, steady, 
healthy attention for some days to come, — 
and special care all this afternoon and 
night, and it will be your duty to look out 
for him. Your ‘sympathy’ is already 
pulling you down and taking away your 
strength, and you are doing what you can 
to lose more strength by refusing to eat 
your dinner. Such sympathy as that is 





poor stuff—I call it weak sentimentality.’’ 
The reprimand was purposely sharp, and, 
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done 
too. ‘Talk about the bill. Write to your 
newspaper, or if you take a live gazine, 
write to your magazine about Prod 
your congressman. Pester your senator. 
Tell them that this is the job y have 
hired them for and they will do it. 

Shall this bill become law this year? 
Shall death and worse than deat spared 
to hundreds? It is for you to 

ELLERY S VICK, 

LIFE 
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pose,’ Ft 

SYMPATHY 
by arousing the anger and indignation of 
the nurse, it served as a counter-irritant 
which restored her appetite. After her 
anger had subsided, she thanked the super- 
intendent with all her heart, and, from 


that day, she began to learn the difference 


between true and false sympathy. It took 
her some time. however, to get thoroughly 
established in the habit of healthy sympa- 


thy. The tendency to unwholesome sym- 


pathy was part of her natural inheritance, 
along with many other evil tendenges 
which frequently have to be overcome be- 


fore a person with a very sensitive nervous 
; 


system can find his own true strength Sut 


as she watched the useless suffering which 
resulted in all cases in which people allowed 
themselves to be weakened by the pain of 
others, she learned to understand more 
and more intelligently the prectise of whole- 


some sympathy, and worked until it had 
become her second nature. Especially did 
this after having proved many 
times, by practical experience, the strength 
which comes through the power of whok 
some sympathy to those in pain. 
Unwholesome sympathy 
one for serving others, whether the need 
be physical, mental, or moral. Wholesome 
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sympathy not only gives us power to serve, 
but clears our understanding; and, because 
of our growing ability to appreciate rightly 
the point of view of other people, our 
service can be more and more intelligent. 

In contrast to this unwholesome sympa- 
thy, which is the cause of more trouble in 
the world than people generally suppose, 
is the unwholesome lack of sympathy, or 
hardening process, which is deliberately 
cultivated by many people, and which 
another story will serve to illustrate. 

A poor negro was once brought to the 
hospital very ill; he had suffered so keenly 
in the process of getting there that the re- 
sulting weakness, together with the intense 
fright at the idea of being in a hospital, 
which is so common to many of his class, 
added to the effects of his disease itself, 
were too much for him, and he died before 
he had been in bed fifteen minutes. The 
nurse in charge looked at him and said, in 
a cold, steady tone:— 

**It was hardly worth while to make up 
the bed.”’ 

She had hardened herself because she 
could not endure the suffering of unwhole- 
some sympathy, and yet ‘‘must do her 
work.”’ No one had taught her the free- 
dom and power of true sympathy. Her 
finer senses were dulled and atrophied,— 
she did not know the difference between 
one human soul and another. She only 
knew that this was a case of typhoid fever, 
that a case of pneumonia, and another a 
case of delirium tremens. ‘They were all 
one to her, so far as the human beings 
went. She knew the diagnosis and the 
care of the physical disease,—and that was 
all. She did the material work very well, 
but she must have brought torture to the 
sensitive mind in many a poor, sick body. 

Another form of false sympathy is what 
may be called professional sympathy.. Some 
people never find that out, but admire 
and get comfort from the professional 
sympathy of a doctor or a nurse, or any 
other person whose profession it is to care 
for those who are suffering. It takes a 
keen perception or a quick emergency to 
bring out the false ring of professional sym- 
pathy. But the hardening process that 
goes on in the profess’ .1al sympathizer is 
even greater than in the case of those who 
do not put on a sympathetic veneer. It 
seems as if there must be great tension in 
the more delicate parts of the nervous sys- 
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tem in people who have hardened them- 
selves, with or without the veneer,—akin 
to what there would be in the muscles, if a 
man went about his work with both fists 
tightly clenched all day, and slept with 
them clenched all night. If that tension 
of hard indifference could be reached and 
relaxed, the result would probably be a 
nervous collapse, before true wholesome 
habits could be established; but, unfor- 
tunately, it often becomes so rigid that a 
healthy relaxation is out of the question. 
Professional sympathy is of the same qual- 
ity as the selfish sympathy which we see 
constantly about us in men or women who 
sympathize because the emotion attracts 
admiration, and wins the favor of others. 

When people sympathize in their selfish- 
ness instead of sympathizing in their efforts 
to get free, the force of selfishness is in- 
creased, and the world is kept down to a 
lower standard by just so much. 

A thief, for instance, fails in a well- 
planned attempt to get a large sum of 
money, and confides his attempt and failure 
to a brother thief, who expresses admira- 
tion for the sneaking keenness of the plan, 
and hearty sympathy in the regret for his 
failure. The first thief immediately pro- 
nounces the second thief ‘‘a good fellow. ”’ 
But, at the same time, if either of these 
apparently friendly thieves could get more 
money by cheating the other the next day 
he would not hesitate to do so. 

To be truly sympathetic, we should be 
able so to identify ourselves with the in- 
terests of others that we can have a 
thorough appreciation of their point of 
view, and can understand their lives clearly, 
as they appear to themselves; but this we 
can never do if we are immersed in the 
fog,—cither of their personal selfishness or 
our own. By understanding others clearly 
we can talk in ways that are, and seem to 
them, rational, and gradually lead them to 
a higher standard. 

If a woman is in the depths of despair 
because a dress does not fit, I should rot 
help her by telling her the truth about her 
character, and lecturing her upon her folly 
in wasting grief upon trifles, when there 
are so many serious troubles in the world. 
From her point of view, the fact that her 
dress does not fit zs a grief. But if 1 keep 
quiet and let her see that I understand her 
disappointment, and, at the same time, 
hold my own standard, she will be led 











much more easily and more truly to see 
for herself the smallness of her attitude. 
First, perhaps, she will be proud that she 
has learned not to worry about such a 
little thing as a new dress; and, if so, I 
must remember her point of view, and be 
willing that she should be proud. Then, 
perhaps, she will come to wonder how she 
ever could have wasted anxiety on a dress 
or a hat; and later she may perhaps forget 
that she ever did. 

It is like leading a child. We give lov- 
ing sympathy to a child when it breaks its 
doll, although we know there is nothing 
real to grieve about. ‘There is something 
for the child to grieve about, something 
very real to her, but we can only sympa- 
thize helpfully with her point of view by 
keeping ourselves clearly in the light of 
our Own more mature point of view. 

From the top of a mountain you can see 
into the valley round about,—your horizon 
is very broad, and you can distinguish the 
details that it encompasses; but, from the 
valley, you cannot see the top of the 
mountain, and your horizon is limited. 

This illustrates truly the breadth and 
‘ power of wholesome human sympathy. 
With a real love for human nature,—if a 
man has a clear, high standard of his own, 
—a standard which he does not attribute 
to his own intelligence—his understanding 
of the lower standards of other men will 
also be very clear, and he will take all 
sorts and conditions of men into the region 
within the horizon of his mind. Not only 
that, but he will recognize the fact when 
the standard of another man is higher than 
his own, and will be ready to ascend at 
once when he becomes aware of a higher 
point of view. On the other hand; when 
selfishness is sympathizing with selfishness, 
there is no ascent possible, but only the 
one little low place limited by the personal, 
selfish interests of those concerned. 

Nobody else’s trouble seems worth con- 
sidering to those who are immersed in their 
own, or in their selfish sympathy with a 
friend whom they have chosen to cham- 
pion. ‘This is especially felt among con- 
ventional people, when something happens 
which disturbs their external habits and 
standards of life. Sympathy is at once 
thrown out on the side of conventionality, 
without any rational inquiry as to the real 
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rights of the case. Selfish respectability 
is most unwholesome in its unhealthy sym- 
pathy with selfish respectability. ; 
The wholesome sympathy of living 
human hearts sympathizes first with what 
is wholesome,—especially in those who 
suffer,—whether it be wholesomeness of 
soul or body; and true sympathy often 
knows and recognizes that wholesomeness 
better than the sufferer himself. Only in 
a secondary way and as a means toa 


higher end, does it sympathize with the 
painful circumstances or conditions By 


keeping our sympathies steadily fixed on 
the health of a brother or friend, when he 
is immersed in, and overcome by his.owa 
pain, we may show him the way out of his 
pain more truly and more qujekly. By 
keeping our sympathies fixtd™ on the 
health of a friend’s soul, we may lead 
him out of selfishness which” otherwise 
might gradually destroy him. In both cases 
our loving care should be truly felt,—and 
felt as real understanding of the pain or 
grief suffered in the steps by the way, with 
an intelligent sense of their true relation to 
the best interests of the sufferer himself. 
Such wholesome sympathy is alert in 
all its perceptions to appreciate different 
points of view, and takes care to speak 
only in language which will be intelligible, 
and therefore useful. It is full of loving 
patience, and never forces or persuades, 
but waits and watches to give help at the 
right time and in the right place. It is 
more often helpful with silence than with 
words. It stimulates one to imagine what 
a friendship might be if it were alive and 
wholesome to the very core. For a true 


friend to one man must be a true friend to, 


all men; and one who has a wholesome 
sympathy for one human being must have 
it for all. Hisgeneral attitude must always 
be the same—modified only by the rela- 
tive nearness which comes from variety in 
temperaments. 

In order to sympathize with the best 
possibilities in others, our own standards 
must be high and clear, and we must be 
steadily true to them. Such sympathy is 
freedom itself, —it is warm and glowing,— 
while the sympathy which adds its weight 
to the pain or selfishness of others can 
really be only bondage, however good it 
may appear. 


The next article will be on ‘‘How not to spoil Christmas.” 
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ON YONSON.-and Eric, his younger 
Y brother, waved their hands. 
‘* Good-by, Selma,’’ cried Yon. 

‘« Olga, my little one, farewell,’’ said Eric. 

‘«Good-by,’’ wailed the two maidens. 
They watched until the youths had turned 
the corner of the road and then threw them- 
selves into each other's arms and wept. 

‘«‘Shall we, then, never see our loves 
again?’ cried Olga. But Selma dried her 
tears. ‘*When wesee them,’’ she answered, 
‘it will be good times. They should then 
be rich, and we should eat blood pudding, 
and all those things, for every day. Dry 
your tears, my sister, it will not be long.’’ 

Yon Yonson and Eric, brothers as they were, 
had fallen heels over head in love with sisters 
—flaxen-haired girls they were, with rosy 
faces. The brothers, their fancy caught with 
tales of America, had felt within their bones 
the fever of unrest. 

‘« We should go,’’ they had told the girls, 
‘‘to that there place where money is picked 
up in the gutters and grows on trees, and 
every man, they say, is a great king. We 
should go there and get rich, and then the 
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time comes when we send for you, our little 
sweethearts, to come to us and wed us,”’ 

‘* You—you will forget us,’’ the maids had 
sobbed. 

‘* Never,’’ said Yon. 

‘« Not never,’’ repeated Eric. 
will not forget us ?’’ " 

‘‘How could we then forget you, our 
lovers,” answered Selma. 
We could not forget.’’ 

The brothers landed in the western country 
and started out to carve their fortunes, each 
carrying in his mind the image of a girl. 

When they landed Yon put his hand upon 
his brother's shoulder. 

‘¢ Eric,’’ he said, ‘‘ we shall work hard that 
the little ones should come over. Should we 
not now seek the steamship peoples and find 
out just how much it is—-how much it will be ? 
Then we shall know, and then we can save, 
and save, knowing how much the cost will be.’’ 

‘«It is good,’’ answered Eric. So they in 
quired. ‘Thirty dollars—steerage, ’’ that was 
what the steamship people told them. And 
they could buy tickets in America at any 
time and send them over. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Eric, ‘‘we shall go and get 
some jobs.’’ They got their jobs, but they 
were greenhorns, and big, raw-boned chaps 
at that, and though they could lift and tug and 
push and pull, they lacked the skill which is 
the feature of the American workman. They 
started on one dollar and a quarter a day. 

‘«Soon,’’ said Yon, ‘‘shall we have the 
money for the little ones. For it should cost 
us, oh, not three cents a day to live. Every 
thing should be cheap.”’ 

But they found that they were mistaken 
They had to live in rooms, and rooms cost 
money; they had to eat at restaurants, and 
restaurants cost money; they had to wear 
clothes, and clothes cost money. 

‘Tf,’’ wailed Eric, ‘‘those little ones 
were only here they could, maybe, make us 
clothes. Olga could. She's right smart.”’ 

‘I bet you, Eric,’’ said Yon, ‘‘ that Selma 
could make me more clothes and better than 
Olga could make you. I bet you. Come. 
Everybody bets here. You bet me.” 

But Eric shook his head. ‘If I lost,” he 
said, ‘‘ it would be one day more for my little 
one to wait. Good night. I dream of Olga.”’ 

Time passed, the weeks and months went 
by. Little by little, little by little the savings 


‘*And you 


‘«Such nonsense. 
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of Yon and Eric were increasing. One day 
they embraced each other. 

‘*Good luck,’’ they said, ‘* we each now 
have fifteen dollars. We have the little ones 
half over.” 

But then Yon shook his head. ‘* Half over 
is not much good,”’ he said, ‘* what good now 
is a half of a little one? But wait,’’ he con- 
tinued, brightening up, for he had imbibed 
the usages of America. ‘* Wait, my brother. 
Behold, we have each fifteen dollars. What 
then, together we have the whole of thirty 
dollars, Thirty dollars ! What does it mean ? 
It means that a whole little one can come 
over then. It means that Selma could come 
over. How is that?’ 

Eric’s face flushed with joy. ‘* Or Olga,"’ 
he replied. But Yon shook his head. — ‘* Sel- 
ma,” he answered gravely, ‘‘could make us 
more clothes quickly, and save us so much 
money, and then Olga would come all the 
more quickly. Let it be Selma.” 

Eric thought for an instant. He, too, had 
learnt a trick or two. ‘* What do you say, 
Yon,'’ he eagerly exclaimed, ‘*what do you 
say that we draw lots, or tail-head with the 
penny-cent? What do you say to that, my 
brother ?’ 

Yon fell on his brother's neck and blessed 
him, for he had been taught how to control 
the coin that's flipped. ‘I shall throw,’’ he 
said, ‘*and you will say just what.’’ 

At the last moment his cunning failed him. 
An instant later Eric was cavorting about the 
room. ‘Olga, Olga,” he sang, ‘‘it is Olga 
who shall come the first.’’ 

Yon drew a deep sigh. ‘Be it so,’’ he 
answered. ‘* Let us then go quickly and buy 
us the ticket.”’ 

They found the ticket office, and in their 
eagerness they told the whole story to the 
ticket seller. The ticket man had a sweet- 
heart of his own in the old country, and he 
was just a little touched. ‘See here,” he 
said, drawing them aside and whispering to 
them, ‘‘ let me give you alittle tip. The rate, 
if you buy your ticket here is thirty dollars; 
that's all right. But if you'll send it over— 
that is, the money, a money order, don’t you 
know; if you'll send that over, you'll do bet- 
ter. There's arate war on just now, under- 
stand, between these lines, and if you'll just 
send the money back and let the girls buy 
tickets they can get tickets over there for just 
fifteen dollars—and both can come. See?’’ 

Yon and Eric fell into each other's arms. 
‘* Both,’’ they gasped. ‘* It is wonderful in- 
deed. And in a month behold, here will 
they be making for us many clothes.’ 

Forthwith they went, and sent a money 
order—one for thirty dollars. ‘* Good-by ” 
said they, kissing it, ‘‘and bring our sweet- 





e 
B) 
a ew, 
‘Shall we tail-head with the penny- 
hearts back."" The money order, however, 


refused to commit itself—it held its peace. 

About a month later, Yon and Eric, having 
obtained a day off, made their way, after 
much circumlocution, to the immigration 
island. Their boat came in, and for three 
hours they wandered up and down, scanning 
the crowds of men and women. ‘There was 
no sign of their loved ones. Agitated, they 
sought an officer. This officer finally advised 
them that no such young ladies had disem- 
barkea, and that none such had been aboard 
the ship. Then, when night had fallen they 
returned mournfully to their abode. 

‘Well, well,” remarked they, ‘‘on the 
next ship they will come, perhaps.” 

A belated postman hailed them in front of 
their door. ‘‘Is your name Yonson ?” he in- 
quired. 

‘« Yah,” they answered eagerly. 

A minute later they were eagerly devour- 
ing an epistle which read like this :— 

‘« Friends Yon and Eric: We should come 
over ifour husbands let us. But they say 
not. I have married the storekeeper and 
post-office man, and Olga,-she is wedded to 
the dairy owner. We are happy How 
would be your wives; they should be happy, 
so we say. We got the money, and we send 
our thanks. I have used my money just to 
build a little bit more store, my husband 
thought it good. Olga, she bought two good 
milch cows, as her husband told her to. So 
we are happy, and our husbands, they are 
glad. Farewell. Your friend, Selma.” 

Yon and Eric took-a deep, deep breavh. 
“«It is a comfort, Yon,” said Eric, ‘* that 
those tickets was only fifteen apiece and that 
that rate war was on.” 

WILLIAM H. OSBORNE. 
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HE Duke 
T of Some- 

thingor- 
other was mad 
clear through— 
not insane, un- 
derstand, but 
‘¢mad,’’ in the 
common, Amer- 
ican, latter-day 
sense. He was 
at dinner — it 
was about A. D. 1303—and he had eaten so 
heartily of an admirable dish of limpets a /z 
Newburg, or whatever was a Ja Newburg 
in those ducal days, that he was utterly un- 
prepared to do justice to a dish of larks’ 
tongues a da poulette, which came later in the 
feast, and of which he was very fond. 

In a great rage he called his chef before 
him and ordered that hereafter the chef should 
write out a program of the feast, so that he, 
the Duke, would not make the mistake of eat- 
ing too much of the wrong dish because he 
did not know what was coming. On that day 
the menu card was born. 


The most luscious melon that 


ever ripened, 





Ever since it has been the custom of editors 
and publishers, for fear their subscribers 
would be so negligent as to forget to renew 
their subscriptions for another year, to print 
a foretaste, as it were, of the pleasures to come, 
mentioning the dainty morsels which would 
tickle the mental palate in the months to come. 

As a matter of fact; this is a very unjust 
thing to do— 
unjust to Lrs- 
LIE’S and un- 
just to our 
readers, to at- 
tempt to tell 
now just what 
will appear 
in the next 
twelve num- 
bers of L.eEs- 
LIE’'S MAGa- 
ZINE. 

Of course, 





“Menu or no menu.” 
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we know in a vance some tnings, and these 
things are good; this we are sure (etherwise 
we never would have arranged for them), but 
looking back on every year we find that many 
of the best things are those which were not 
anticipated, which were born of circum 
stances or of a ‘‘ lucky” chance. 

It is as if our duke had seated himself at 
his table with a carefully-written-out menu 
before him, and right in the midst of his din 
ner there arrived at his gates the most luscious 
melon that ever ripened on the vine-clad hills 
of the Arno. You had better believe our 
duke would insist 
on cutting the mel- 
on at once and add- 
ing it to his feast, 
menu or no menu. 
And in the same 
way the forecast of 
some of the things 
which  LEsLIe’s 
MAGAZINE will do 
next year must be 
taken as but a very 
ragged presentation of what it will really do. 





Pinkerton methods. 


All the world loves a lover, but all the 
world secretly suspects itself of being a de 
tective. Even in after-life one does not lose 
that boyish thrill of reading a real detective 
story. 

We will have two features which will appeai 
to this interest, and which will give to every 
reader of LesLie’s a chance to prove his or 
her own detective ability. 

In the first place, a man intimately in the 
councils of Robert Pinkerton, the man who 
made the organization which had the ‘‘eye 
that never slept,” will give the inside history 
of the Pinkerton methods, and the story of 
some of the most remarkable cases, many of 
which out-Sherlock Holmes. 

At the same time, Anna Katherine Green 
whose detective stories are the text-books of 
aspiring sleuths, will lay out one of her most 
elusive mysteries, and LESLIE'S MAGAZINE 
will pay a handsome award to the reader who 
solves the plot before the author does 
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That is one thing, and it's a good one. 
Then, by a peculiarly fortuitous circum- 
stance, we have made an arrangement with a 
Japanese newspaper whereby the personal 
stories of the Japanese generals on the firing 
line of the war in which they took part, will 
appear in this country in LEsLIE’s only. 

Every one knows that the American corre- 
spondents did not get near enough to the 
firing line to write anything but vivid, long- 
distance pen-pictures, so this will be the first 
real account of 
the Russo-Jap- 
anese War to 
appear in Amer- 
ican print. 

Add to this 
our comprehen- 
sive series, 
which was never 
meant to be a se- 
ries, except as 
c ircumstances 
demanded it, of 
the personal- 
ities behind the 
movements that 
are making history to-day, and you have 
enough promised for the next twelve months 
to make you put up a dollar to see what the 
rest of it will be. And all this is saying 
nothing of fiction, when, to tell the truth, our 
fiction is one of the things in which we have 
most pride. 

Ralph Connor's manly story, ‘*‘ The Pros- 
pector,” will blaze a path along which will 
travel some of the best known and unknown 
writers of short stories. 

This is not the place nor the time to write 
a prospectus of LESLIE’s MAGAZINE for 1905, 
but it is the place and the time to point out 
that LEsLie’s stands for something, and that 
something is being realized from month to 
month. 





Something he wants. 


There is no better test of a magazine's real 
growth than the subscription list, any more 
than the fact that there is no better test of a 


ENU 


play's actual hoa 
on the public than 
the box-office re- 
ceipts. 

That thing for 
which a man or 
woman gives up 
money to possess Is 
something he wants, 
whether it be a play, 


Long distance pen-pictures. 


a magazine or an automobile. Concrete 
figures are better than abstract facts. An 
edition of two hundred and fifty thousand 
for September; two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand for last month, and an edition of 
three hundred thousand and more this 
month, are stronger statements than the most 
glowing apotheosis of LESLIE'S as an ideal 
magazine. 

There is not a single, frantic, sensational 
feature booked for this fall. Without any 
such forced stimulus, the circulation is stri- 
ding from thousand to thousand, with every 
indication known to the magazine publisher 
of having a record-breaking winter. We are 
thus encouraged in holding fast to the true 
magazine ideal, and in avoiding the methods 
of the partisan or pamphleteer. To be the 
best magazine for a// the family is our con- 
stant purpose. " 

As the magazine gets better, the circulation 
gets bigger, and as the circulation gets bigger, 
we are ena- 
bled to make” 
it still better, 
and so pub- 
lisher, reader 
and advertiser 
work side by 
side, and grow 
better and bet- 
ter satisfied. 
Thus it is that 
one hand 
washes the oth- 
er to the bene- 
fit of LESLIE’s 
readers. 














You have enough promised. 
FREDERIC L. COLVER, Publisher. 
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The late Herbert Spencer. 





Dr. S. Wetr Mitchell, 





MEN, 


W E brought together in these 
pages the portraits of eight writers 
whose works are just at present the 
most profitable publications on the American 
market. Their faces are worth looking at. 
THE BEST SELLING AUTHORS OF THE YEAR 
To be one of the best selling authors of the 
year means of itself a certain amount of dis- 
tinction, or if not of distinction at least of 
notoriety, for an author whose books are read 
by two or three hundred thousand people is 
a person of importance. In these days of 
large sales and wide advertising, there is more 
than one writer whose successive books swell 
year after year in numbers which far surpass 


WOMEN AND BOOKS 


the fifty thousand mark. The group of au- 
thors whose faces appear on these pages is in- 
teresting not only because-the physiognomy 
of success is eternally interesting to the Amer- 
ican public, but because any category which 
properly includes types so varying as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mrs. Wiggin is interest- 
ing from that fact. It is a wholesome 
condition and one which would not readily be 
guessed, that all the most profitable books 
of the day are not novels. Besides historical 
novelists, like Winston Churchill, with ‘* The 
Crossing,"’ and John Fox, Jr., with ‘*The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” and Dr. 
Mitchell, his ambitious Youth of 
Washington,” a romancer like George Barr 
McCutcheon, with ‘‘ Beverley of Graustark,’’ 


very 


with 





Florace Lorimey 
1:8 


George 


George Barr McCutcheon. 




















John Fox, Jr. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 





a pleasant passer of the time like Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, with her ‘* Penenopes ” and their 
successor, we might have numbered among 
these pictures a poet, William Henry Drum- 
mond, just as we have the late Herbert Spen- 
cer, ‘‘the complete philosopher,” as he 
wished to be called, and one man whose 
books on ‘* The Out-of-Doors”’ lie somewhere 
between truth and fiction, Stewart Edward 
White. One of the most successful books of 
the year was George H. Lorimer’s ‘* Old Gor- 


gon Graham,"’ a concoction of philosophy 
thinly disguised as fiction in the form of let- 
ters. Old Graham is really a kind of Ben 
Franklin strictly up to date, with the ‘‘get- 
on-my-boy-honesty-if-you-can’’ idea brought 


out, with the accent on the ‘‘ honesty.’ 

Of course, permanence among all these 
reputations is only assured to Herbert Spen- 
cer, whose autobiography will be read by 
generations taught to look upon his famous 





Winston Churchill. 


‘«First Principles "as the very a of 


genious fallacy. But should we rd 


guess, we should say that Dr. | 

too, will survive the dust of the next ndr 
years, for there is something about 

fant ballads which lays the foundation of 
reputation deep down in human nz ( 
the mere excellencies of descript 

have made the French Canadians 

for ballad heroes. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOKS 
[he old-fashioned custom ar 
lishers of producing every year at 
mas season a number of distinctive 
books, gift books, concocted mor 


idea of making them attractive rdly 


rather than iriwardly, has almost di eare 
Still more of the most expensive b 


publisher's list are sold before hol tha 
at any other season, and this year there are 


Stewart Edward White. 
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number of attractive books coming out about 
Christmas time, which if they are not exactly 
‘« oift books,’’ are at least their modern sub- 
stitute. 

Many of these books are illustrated with 
extremely successful reproductions in color, a 
kind of illustration that 1s improving ma- 
terially every year. These colored pictures 
are not merely the ordinary wash drawing 
frontispiece, with a patch of faded pink or 
yellow daubed across the face of the heroine 
or spotting the waistcoat of the hero, but color 
plates which really give the effect of a paint- 
ing. Eugene Field’s poems of childhood 
have been illustrated in this way by Maxfield 
Parrish, with some _ particularly attractive 
drawings in color in his characteristically de- 
lightful style, and Mary Mapes Dodge's 
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‘*THE DEFENDANT.” Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

If a defense of ‘‘ baby worship,’’ of ‘china 
shepherdesses,’’ or of ‘‘ useful information "’ 
was needed, Mr. Chesterton has certainly 
supplied it in a most delightful and entertain- 
ing way. There has rarely been a collection 
of more stimulating or amusing little essays 
than these which he has gathered together in 
‘*The Defendant.” They are just serious 
enough and just light enough to make us 
think while we laugh and laugh while we 
think. (Dodd, Mead.) 


‘THe DIARY OF A MUSICIAN."’ 
Marburg Bacon. 


Dolores 


The autobiography of a violinist who re- 
veals his character and genius unscreened by 
any artifice of the author. In spite of his 
rather amusing observations and comments, 
we cannot but rejoice in the rarity of genius 
—at least in novels. (Henry Holt.) 
‘“*VERGILIUS.” Irving Bacheller. 

The creator of the genial ‘‘ Eben Holden"’ 
has written a tale of decadent Rome and even 
more decadent Jerusalem. The period is 
th>* of Augustus Czsar, whois represented as 

‘arlier Eben. The book holds much 
sy philosophy, a good deal of conserva- 

e voluptuousness and an interesting story. 
Old Rome is nearer New England than we 
realized. (Harper & Bros.) 





‘«Rhymes and Jingles '’ have been decorated 
and illustrated in color, almost as well, by 
Sarah Stillwell. Miss Stillwell, too, has ilus- 
trated Mr. E. S. Martin’s ‘* The Luxury of 
Children,’’ with more moderate success. 
There is a new edition of Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart's ‘*Sonny,’’ with elaborate drawings 
by Fanny Y. Cory and another large book of 
sketches called ‘‘ Everyday People,” from the 
exhaustless studio of Charles Dana Gibson. 
Elizabeth Shippen Green has decorated and 
illustrated in colora novel called ‘*‘ The Castle 
Comedy,’’ which 1s distinctively a gift book. 
Palmer Cox has been busy also taking his 
‘* Brownies’’ to romp in the Philippines, 
while Oliver Herford has done the best work 
to his credit in a long time by his drawings 
of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.’ 


THE HOUR 





‘«THe Last Hope.” 
man. 


A novel with all Mr. Merriman’s character 
istic virtues and faults of style and plot. . An 
heir to the throne of France, who has been 
brought up in England, is the hero of an 
abortive royalist plot against the govern 
ment of Napoleon III. A dramatic story 
remarkably well written. (Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons.) 


Henry Seton Merri 


‘“‘OLIvE LaTHAM.’’ E. L. Voynich. 


The tragedy of the worst side of Russian 
rule in Poland. A story told with remarkable 
power and great literary skill of the terrible 
suffering through which a woman finds her 
self. A book as painful as it is striking 
(Lippincott Company.) 


‘“*Nancy Starr.” Elinor Macartney Lane. 


A pretty story of the time and country of 
Robbie Burns, with little of the balderdash 
of historical novels and a deal of sprightliness 
and charm. (Appleton’s.) 


‘‘MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 
Shaw. 

A succession of paradoxes obviously de 

signed to vex the good and to stir the wicked 

to laughter. As a socialist, Mr. Shaw is a 


George Bernard 


jest; but as a humorist, a delight. (Bren- 
tanos’.) 
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THE STAR IN THE EAST 
By Virginia Bioren Harrison 


O, a new star, a new star 
Blazed like a lamp of gold. 
For closely pressed to Mary’s breast 
The Savior Jesus lay at rest, 
As prophets had foretold. 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept. ) 


O, the night wind, the night wind 
A new song found to sing, 
Caught from the gleaming angel choir, 
With harps of light and tongues of fire, 
To praise the new-born King. 





(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept. ) 


: O, the worship, the worship 

And myrrh and incense sweet, 

Which shepherd kings from far away 

Had brought with golden gifts to lay 
At the Savior Jesus’ feet. 


(But little Judas, as he slept, 
Stirred in his mother’s arms and wept. ) 


O, the shadow, the shadow 
Of the cross upon the hill. 
3ut yet the babe, who was to bear 
The whole world’s weight of sin and care, 
On Mary’s heart lay still. 


(But Judas’ mother, with a cry; 
Kissed him and wept, she knew not why. ) 
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Drawn by Herman Pfeifer. See “‘Cap’n Phin Look’s Private Heaven.” 


“Such things sort o’ softens up the feelings.” 
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